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HE latest classification of urban man- 
kind of urbane habits is into two 
distinct groups, the clubman and the man-in- 
the-street. Than London there is no 
capital in Christendom more 
celebrated for its clubs. 
They are so numerous, so 
distinctive, so wide in their 
range as to embrace every 
kind of temperament, of 
interest, of social standing 
of which the “clubable ani- 
mal,” as Dr. Johnson called 
the civilised biped, 
boast. 


can 


It were vain for any man 
to hope to possess any inti- 
mate knowledge or acquaint- 
anceship with each of the 
hundred and more 
institutions which stud so 
plentifully the purlieus of 
Piccadilly, Pall Mall, and St. 
Jamies’s Street, but a certain 
familiarity with the leading 
ones may easily bring about 
interesting conclusions. 


social 


In an age so propitious 
for special studies, especially 
of a human and social kind, 
it were strange if clubs, and 
in particular clubs so cele- 
brated as those of London, 
should be ‘left out of philosophic calcu- 
lation. There are students of cathedrals, 
students of ancient architectural remains, 
students of cockney speech and manners, 
and that earnest gentleman in the shilling 
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gallery, the student of the drama; so why 
not club students? Why not a careful 
course of observation and investigation into 
the appearance and habits of the different 
tribes and families which 
make up London Clubdom ? 
One result of such line of 
study would be the percep- 
tion of sharply-defined types, 
even on the same social 
pldne, hitherto mayhap un- 
suspected. The progress 
from the Athenzeum, grim 
in its decorum, to the breezy 
and ingenuous atmosphere 
of the Savage Club, would 
be no straight line, but a 
series of surprising and 
amusing zigzags, and the 
conclusion reveal 
odd colours contrasts 
in the English character to 
which foreigners and English 
society novelists have not 
given due credit. 

It was once the writer’s 
privilege to hear, quite un 
solicited, in the dining-room 
of an hotel at Nice, the con- 
fession of an English waiter 
that he had served for nine 
years at seven of the lead- 
ing London clubs, amongst 
which were the Marlborough, Brooks’s and 
White’s. He it was who first shed light on 
those delicate distinctions of domestic 
custom and conduct, cuisine and cellarage 
which part those seeming twins, White’s 

B—2 


would 
and 
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and Brooks’s, 
and make a 
greater gulf 
yawn between 
the Army and 
Navy and the 
Naval and 
Military than 
that which 
parted Scylla 
and Charyb- 
dis. But no 
one outside a 
menial posi- 


THE CARLTON. 


tion could have the time 
or opportunity to obtain 
such intimate familiarity as 
this, or be at liberty to 
disclose his knowledge. 
One could hardly expect 
a club secretary in the 
course of a long extra- 
military lifetime to rotate 
through more than two or 
three clubs, and what he 
knew he would hardly 
divulge. So we must take 
much of our knowledge at 
second hand: we must be 
acquainted with a few hundred, or at least 
a few dozen clubmen; we can take our 
stand at the top of St. James’s Street, and 
watch them enter and issue forth of a 
morning. After a time we can wager 
with some confidence that a given pedes- 
trian, unknown to us, will pause at certain 
portals and not at others; that, however 
irreproachably attired, this young gentle- 
man is bound for the Badminton and not 
for the Bachelors; that yonder undis- 
tinguished, portly gentleman will enter the 
Devonshire, for all that he seems headed for 
the lower geographical regions of Pall Mall. 


LONDON CLUBS 


It is difficult to answer the question: 
Which is London’s premier club? If one 
were in ancient Greece, or estimated 
persons and things by Greek standards, 
we should have perhaps less hesitation. 
As it is, in a monarchical and aristocratic 
country, whose sovereign has been most 
of his life a clubman, there are other in- 
fluential considerations. It used to be 
said that fashionable Englishmen care very 
little for brains and ability “and other 
rubbish of that kind,” and we know that 
the late Lord Beaconsfield held almost the 
whole literary tribe in disdain, reserving his 

especial contempt for jour- 
nalists. One of his dicta 
is likely long to be remem- 
bered against him. There 


was a proposal to elect a 
well-known and not un- 
successful journalist to the 
club where “‘Dizzy’s” word 
was law, and the Prime 
Minister heard of it just 


in time. ‘For Heaven’s 
sake,” he wrote, “don’t 
let's have any scribblers 
in the Carlton.” But, of 
course, it was impossible, 


THE MARLBOROUGH. 


with the tre- 
mendous up- 
growth and 
increased 
wealth of 
newspaper 
proprietors, 
to keep them 
out alto- 
gether; but 
compared 
with the Re- 
form or the 


Devonshire, JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE. 
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or in fact any of the other political clubs, 
there are singularly few “lity gents” at 
the Carlton, and those, like Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, are chiefly known to the hall- 
porters as Tory politicians. 

So the question as to which is the 
leading club puzzles a foreigner. The 
verbal juxtaposition of the Athenzeum with 
the Jockey Club, the Marlborough, the 
Bachelor’s, and the Traveller’s strikes the 
mind as ludicrous; yet these are probably 
the five most exclusive—the most besought 
clubs in London. The 
most fascinating feature of 
the Jockey Club is its mys- 
tery. It has been called 
publicly by one of its 
members “the leading club 
in England”; another, not 
a member, has described it 
as “composed of a few 
dukes and lords.’”’? But 
where is its habitat? 

Where in town do _ its 
members meet? We know, 


that the town 
quarters of 
these ‘‘ few 
dukes and 
lords” is at 
Marlborough 
House? Per- 
haps —hush — 
but no—no, it 
cannot be! 


there is nothing 
in that report 


BROOKS’S. 


based upon . seeing two 
or three distinguished 
members of the Jockey 
Club lounging across the 
Mall from Buckingham 
Palace one fine afternoon. 
Probably, if the truth were 
known, the Jockey Club is 
far less a club than a com- 
mittee for the management 
of the English Turf. It 
happens to be very select 
—difficult, if not actually 
impossible, for an outsider 
to enter, but it is little 


ATHENZUM 


on good autho- 
rity, that they 
meet in Lon- 
don as well as 
at sumptuous 
quarters at Ep- 
som and New- 
market. Can 
the rumour 
be true— one 
whispers it with 


WHITE’s. bated breath— 


more than a committee 

after all, and there are also 
few members who are not of particularly 
blue blood who have succeeded in passing 
the portals of the Turf Club, which is a 
pretty close preserve for the aristocracy. 

At the Athenzeum we leap from turf and 
titles to books and bishops. Stay, if the 
truth must be told, even though one may 
detest gossip, the classical precincts in 
Waterloo Place have lately been haunted 
by a picturesque political figure now the 
cynosure of the eyes of Europe. You go 
to the Atheneum to find illustrious 
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scholars, scientists, thinkers—you invariably 
encounter, at the luncheon hour, the bench 
of bishops and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain! 
Probably one of the happiest moments 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s career was when he 
found himself surveying Pall Mall from 
the Athenzeum’s window for the first time. 
That old whirligig, Time—how bizarre are 
some of its surprises! The late W. H. 
Smith, Tory leader of the House 
Commons, was in early life blackballed at 


UNITED SERVICE. 


the Reform Club. In middle age he found 
himself triumphantly elected to the Carlton. 
The member for Birmingham and the 
British Colonies left school at fourteen, 
and rumour has said that he has since 
read nothing but Dickens and the daily 
newspapers. Judge then, with what 
complacency he finds himself lounging 
in the company of Greek scholars and 
heavy-browed University pundits. As for 
prelates in shovel hats and gaiters, the 
entire membership appears to be coming 


of 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


OF LONDON CLUBS 

assimilated to them. The vision of a 
successful even a “ pushful,” politician 
apparelled in these habilaments is by no 
means difficult to the imagination. 

There is a story that the present Bishop 
of London, soon after his election to the 
Atheneum, entered the library of the club 
(one of the best of its kind, by the way), 
summoned a waiter, and requested to be 
informed if Justin Martyr was in 
library. 


the 


GUARDS. 


“T do not think he’s a member, my 
lord,” was the reply, “but I will go and 
consult the list.” 

When you peep into the lounge of the 
Marlborough of, say, a Wednesday evening 
before dinner time in the season, one of the 
dangers which besets the Aaut ton who seek 


to be select will dawn upon you. There 
are times when I have thought the Marl- 
borough staircase and corridor reminded 
me of the ante-room of the Emperor's 
palace at Vienna. You are here in too 
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high an atmospnere. Most 
of the smartest men in 
English society like to be 
known as members of the 
Marlborough, but you do 
not generally find them 
there. When the novelty 
has worn off, they driit 
away to their other clubs. 
In this connection there is 
a story going the rounds of 
clubdom of a certain out- 
spoken young peer who had 


GARRICK, 


“Marlborough Club” en- 
graved in a corner of his 
visiting-cards, but invariably 
crossed this out with a 
pencil, explaining that he 
never went there now. “I 
got so fearfully bored, you 
know, looking at the 
Marquis de Soveral and 
Sir Christopher Sykes. If 
I turned up for lunch or 
tea, or for a little bridge 
or baccarat in the evening, 


UNION. 


LONDON CLUBS - 


there were Sir Christopher 
Sykes and the Marquis de 
Soveral. I got fearfully, 
dreadfully bored, you know. 
When I wantéd a look at 
Vanity Fair or the Pink 
’Un—er—I mean the 77mes 
or the Guardian — well, 
there was Sir Christopher 
Sykes and the Marquis de 
Soveral reading ’em. But, 
I say, that wasn’t the worst 


a 
i 


- 


of it. When I mentioned 
the matter to the hall-porter 
what d’ye think the fellow 
said? Said that the Mar- 
quis and Sir Christopher 
hadn’t been near the club 
for months. Yes, begad, I 
believe he was right, and so 
I—er—hang out at the 
liachelors’ now.” 

Now, the Bachelors’ is a 
young establishment ; it is a 
seminary of youths. But 
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they are really not all so very young. Per- 
haps that is why the Bachelors’ has such 
a fascination for youth. Then it is so 
convenient to “the Row”—a great con- 
sideration in the season. A distinctive 
mark of the Bachelors’ is the morning coat 
of ultra cut: it is an invariable badge of 
the Bachelor. It is like the beard at the 
Travellers’. It is not considered correct 
form at the Travellers’ to strip the chin 
of its hirsute growth, unless you happen 
to be a very great “nob” indeed, and even 


CONSTITUTIONAL. 


then the hall-porter looks at you properly 


a little askance. It is not difficult to find 
a reason for the custom, apart from the 
example of English royalty. The Travel- 
lers’ was founded by the Marquis of 
Londonderry “as a resort for gentlemen 
who had resided or travelled abroad, as 
well with a view to the accommodation of 
foreigners.” When beards come in fashion 
again in England, the Travellers’ will be @ 
la mode without the necessity of change. 
As it is, the members are quite irreproach- 
able in the matter of garments, while being 


REFORM. 


above the frivolities of the more juvenile 
members of the other exclusive clubs. 

In a “Who’s Who” of clubs we might 
expect to find the chief Conservative 
political club thus catalogued : 

“Carlton, The. Born 1828; offspring 
of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. Became 
manager of the Tory party. Expert wire- 
puller, but very haughty and exclusive. 
In 1896 returned Mr. Hooley’s cheque 
for £10,000. Recreation: Politics. 
Address: 94, Pall Mall.” 


NATIONAL LIBERAL. 


It has been observed by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton that members of the Carlton dress 
better than those of the adjacent Reform. 
Is there some subtle connection between 
Liberalism and careless attire, between 
Toryism and garments by Poole? Yet is 
not the Earl of Crewe, one of the best 
dressed men in England, a Liberal? Is 
not Mr. “ Bobby” Spencer also a Liberal ? 
And where will you find such sartorial 
perfection at the Carlton? No; the 
Carlton is far too portly and middle-aged 
to be an exquisite in dress, and the Reform 
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is too practical and too much in earnest. 
The Reform member is middle-aged, but 
he is not portly. 

The late Mr. James Payn said of the 
fanciful Quality Club that “it was the 
thinnest club in London.” He himself 
was a member of the Reform, and he 
himself was painfully thin. And yet the 
Reform cuisine is good, and its cellars are 
admirable, even though the vintages are 
decreasing annually through the onslaughts 
of members of the Devonshire, who come 


JUNIOR 
ATHENZUM. BACHELORS’. 


SAVAGE, 


thither during house-cleaning time, eating 
little, but drinking with the rapacity of men 
who have thirsted for good wine long. Voth 
of these clubs are full of editors and literary 
men, who are, as the I'renchman said, “ ob- 
vious by their not being” at the Carlton. 
Brooks’s and White’s are, as has been 
hinted, of one kidney. The prevalent 
impression is that they are related, just as 
there are people who think there is a strong 
resemblance between Arthur's and Boodle’s. 
True, both are middle-aged dandies, but 
if they were incarnate and personified and 
SAVILE. you saw them turn the corner of St. TRAVELLERS’. 
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DEVONSHIRE, 


James’s Street, you would behold a striking 


difference. Each is immaculately ap- 
parelled, but is there not in some of this 
raiment, or, if not in the raiment, in the 
brushing of the now grey and_ sparse 
chevelure, a suggestion of other days, of 
other fashions? Yea, even though the hair 
be blond or raven, far surpassing the mere 
glories of commonplace nature and 
juvenility. At White’s there used to be 
two chairs near the bow window for the 
veterans who were carried in and seated 
there by their valets as regularly as a 
certain hour came, and to any 
youngster of fifty or so who dared to 
occupy these twin posts of honour ! 

It is odd to reflect that a century ago 
all London clubdom consisted of only 
White’s, Brooks’s, Boodle’s, the Cocoa 
Tree, Graham’s and Arthur’s, which had 
in turn extinguished a score of others. 
They were chiefly gaming clubs, while now 
there are leading clubs where all gambling 
is sternly discountenanced. And what of 
the ladies’ clubs, the Empress, the Sesame, 
the Green Park, and the Pioneer, not to 
mention the select clubs for both sexes. 


woe 


And yet they tell us that a great change 
has recently come over Clubland. The 
improvement of hotels, the means of rapid 
transit afforded by motor cars, added to 
the epidemic of small clubs, have conspired 
to rob even the swellest clubs of their old 
prestige. This may be so; but all things 
are relative. Perhaps the old gloss of 
everything is gone; the rich flayour of the 
halcyon days of English society, of Parlia- 
mentary life, of the Army, if not.of the 
Navy, is, it is to be feared, gone, never to 
return to us at least of an older generation. 
But it may’ not be so obvious to others 
who view them with a more dispassionate 
and unprepossessed eye. To them it is 
certain that, with observation, the leading 
London clubs will present distinguishing 
characteristics. Each reader of this article 
may compare the types here presented 
with his own conceptions, and, perhaps, 
if not precisely instructed, be entertained 
by the comparison. 
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By MRS. FRANK MORRIS 


Author of “ Cornish Whiddles for Teenin’ Time" 


“CURE, Mistress Stubson, there will be 

Ss no chance of Captain Tom being 
disinherited ?” 

“Why not, Mistress Dorothea, seeing 
he has married a young wife? Ah! 
Mistress Dorothea, it’s a pity that the 
Squire did not look near at home for a wife 
thirty years ago. My poor Tom would not 
have been reared on false expectations in 
that case as he has been.” 

Mistress Dorothea blushed, for from her 
girlhood she had been picked out by the 
county and country as the fitting wife for 
her cousin, Squire Trafford. But the 
Squire had no interests beyond his library, 
and marriage did not present itself as a 
possible state for himself, until—and here 


the story begins. 
Time, that steals most things, robbed 


Squire Trafford of his eyesight. Not that 
he became blind, but his sight was not 
equal to the hours of writing which the 
production of his learned books required— 
books on the tin mines in Cornwall from 
the days of the Phoenicians, for this study 
had engrossed Squire Trafford’s whole life. 
But Time, again, may steal from us at one 
end of life, yet give at the other, and the 
squire found that the orphan daughter of 
an old college friend had arrived at an age 
when her school-days should end. The 
letter telling him this troubled him much. 
He thought of it all that day, for he was a 
conscientious man, and the girl had been 
left alone and penniless in the world. His 
money had clothed, fed, and educated her ; 
but never had he troubled to see the child 
of his friend during the ten years he had 
befriended her. She had been a pale, ugly 
child of six when he had taken her to a 
school at Exeter, and now here was the 
schoolmistress writing to say she 
sixteen. Was it sixteen? 
writing was so indistinct. 


was 
Really, the 


Was it the writing? Were not printed 
words equally difficult to decipher? Per- 
haps the trouble was in his spectacles! He 
had not bought a new pair since he had 
taken the child to school. Why not get a 
new pair at Exeter, and at the same time 
consult with the schoolmistress as to what 
he should do with this girl of sixteen. It 
was but a pleasant journey from Cowsand 
Manor and he had been wanting some 
new books for many months. Everything 
pointed the way to Exeter, and the Squire 
followed the way pointed out. 

He first visited the optician, and from 
him learned that the spectacles were not to 
be had that could help his sight. ‘“ You 
must rest your eyes, Squire Trafford.” 

“* My studies,” groaned the unfortunate 
student. 

“Get a secretary,” suggested the optician. 
“ Better that than a dog.” 

“ A dog!” said the squire wonderingly. 

The optician, who was an honest man, 
pointed towards the street where a dog 
tugged at one end of a string while the 
other was held by a blind man. 

“T see,” murmured the squire, as he 
turned and left the shop. 

But where to go first? The book-shop? 
No, he could not see to read. He gazed 
up and down Fore Street; he could see 
the people easily enough. If he employed 
a secretary it would save him from needing 
a dog. 

The squire was a hard man—hard to 
himself and to the world; but he 
shuddered as he thought of the alternative 
to a secretary. He began to ponder where 
he should find one. His nephew Tom 
might have served if he had been grateful 
to his uncle and profited by the tuition he 
had provided for him. But Tom had 
certainly not done so; he had not even 
learned to spell properly, and to save him 


Ir 
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from enlisting Squire Trafford had bought 
him a commission in the Devonshire 
Blues. The nephew had been an expen- 
sive disappointment, for he also had been 
an orphan and penniless, and dependent 
on the squire. 

“Tom,” pondered the old man, “ might 
marry this girl of sixteen and live at Cow- 
sand Manor and let his wife be eyes to me.” 

“Yes, Tom should do this.” So the 
squire decided, and no sooner had he 
disposed of the lives of the two young 
people than he set about carrying out his 
plans. 

He went straight back to the Cathedral 
Hotel and ordered an express rider to take 
a letter to Plymouth, where the Devonshire 
Blues were stationed. He wrote the letter 
with difficulty, telling Tom his sight was 
failing, urging his claims on the young 
man’s gratitude, dwelling on the disap- 
pointment that Tom had ever been, and 
taking it for granted that he would em- 
brace this opportunity of making amends 
for past failure. 

The letter finished and despatched, 
Squire Trafford dined, and afterwards 
visited the school to inspect’ Tom’s bride 
elect, who was to be to him: the alternative 
of the dog, and of whom he sincerely hoped 
Tom would approve. 

Joan Tremearne, all unconscious of the 
fate awaiting her, but with a heart full of 
gratitude to her benefactor, made a favour- 
able impression on the squire. She could 
read fluently and clearly, write quickly and 
spell correctly. She visited the book- 
shop with her benefactor and learned 
quickly to discern excellencies in type. 
She had a clear yet low voice, which 
soothed the squire’s ear so that he hardly 
missed the pleasure of reading. 

The girl was a treasure, and the squire 
thanked Providence that his virtue was 
thus quickly rewarded. Tom was fortunate 
to have such an anchor to moor him to the 
Manor while he gaily rode on the bosom 
of the waters serving his King. 

A week passed pleasantly for all. For 
Joan Tremearne, because she was of use to 
her dead father’s friend, and because she 
was having new clothes bought for her 


wedding with the kind squire’s nephew, 
Captain Tom. Moreover, after ten years of 
rigid discipline within the high school walls, 
she was seeing the world beyond them. For 
so to Joan seemed the drives in the country, 
the walks in the city, the shopping and the 
flattery of the obsequious shopmen and, 
last but not least, the astonishing change in 
the attitude of her late schoolmistress. 
Life was joy to Joan Tremearne for that 
week of her life. 

At the end of a week the squire’s 
messenger returned. He had been ex- 
pected in half that time. He brought a 
letter from Tom, short, ill-spelled and 
worse written, worst of all in what it 
contained. 

“T doan’t want no wife. 
harts. 


poun ? 


I like swet 
Kan you speer me five hunderd 
Your obt. nephew, 

“Tom Traford.” 

“ Trafford with one F, and he knows it 
annoys me. Five.hundred pounds! Not 
a penny! My fine fellow, I am willing to 
pay for your wife but not your ‘swet harts.’ 
Now, how the Devil am I to have this girl 
for a secretary now? I don’t know any 
other young fellow to marry her.” 

There was a pause, for the squire’s 
utterance was choked by his passion. He 
was a choleric man. The fashionable 
schoolmistress regarded him keenly, for he 
was seated in her parlour while he recounted 
his woes. The lady coughed genteelly 
behind her mittened hand. 

“T have never quite approved of your 
plan, Squire Trafford,” she ventured to 
simper softly. 

“Not approve, madam, not approve !” 

The squire’s face was congested, his eyes 
bulged, he snorted with impotent fury. 

The schoolmistress was not to be 
frightened. Beneath.a soft demeanour lay 
a will of steel. 

“No one asked me,” she rejoined 
quietly, “or I would have spoken before. 
Your plan seemed to me a foolish one, for 
your nephew is not the type of man to 
leave his wife behind him if he loved her, 
as I think he would, for Joan Tremearne 
is not a girl a man like Captain Trafford 
would dislike.” 
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“You mean I should let him see her 
and fall in love with her?” 

“You would have lost your secretary if 
he had, squire; he would have married her 
and taken her away with him.” 

“Then why speak of his seeing her? I 
want a secretary, and you go and show me 
I can’t have her.” 

“T would show you how to keep her 
always for your secretary, squire, if you 
will listen to me.” 

“ How, madam ?” 

Marry her.” 

The squire sat silent for some minutes. 
The schoolmistress watched her words take 
effect. 

“She’s a clean, wholesome-looking girl, 
good teeth and hair and - 

The schoolmistress smiled at this meagre 
description of the charms of her prettiest 
pupil, with so fair a skin, and pouting 
poppy-red under lip, her masses of bronze 
coloured hair, and her slender, lissom 
figure. All these should buy her a home 
and position. The schdolmistress would 
like to visit at Cowsand Manor during the 
vacations, and Joan had a grateful nature. 

Just then Joan herself came in and 
curtseyed deeply at the door. 

“My ungrateful cousin Tom won’t marry 
you, my dear,” said the squire, angrily. 

Joan’s grey eyes dilated, her under lip 
pouted, and tears streamed down her 
cheeks. 

“ Then I shan’t eat my cake,” she sobbed, 
“nor wear my wedding gown — nor — 
wear my veil and wreath, and I’ve promised 
the girls they should pass some cake 
through my ring to dream on.” 

“What on earth is she talking of?” 
queried the squire. 

The schoolmistress smiled an interroga- 
tion. “Shall I tell her?” she whispered, 
and without waiting for his reply, that lady 
glided to Joan and encircled her in her 
arms. 

“Ah, my child, but you may do all this, 
for the squire wishes to marry you himself.” 

“Will he? Oh, thank you, thank you, 
Sir.” 

Joan ran to him, and dropped on her 
knees at his side. 


“Oh, Sir, you gave me such a fright. 
The girls are all dying of envy of my ring 
and clothes and wedding gown—and . 

“Of your old husband?” the squire 
added chuckling, his good humour restored. 
“Well, well, the same licence will do. Tom 
was named after me. Good-bye, Madam, 
bring her to church to-morrow as we 
arranged. Have her boxes ready on the 
carriage. We'll start for home as soon as 
she can change her finery and has lent her 
ring to her friends. Good-bye, madam. 
Your plan is the best, I vow, for me. But 
Tom, that ungrateful cur—he shall suffer, I 
promise you.” 

So it happened that the old squire and 
his young wife were the objects of dis- 
cussion by the two gossips, Mistress 
Stubson, the squire’s relative and house- 
keeper and Miss Dorothea, also a cousin, 
and a favourite of the squire fifty years ago. 

“My poor Tom!” sighed Mistress 
Stubson, “the Jews will be on to you now. 
I wish it may be true tnere is no chance of 
your being disinherited.” Mistress Stubson 
slowly shook her head'as she relocked her 
tea-caddy before ringing for the wooden 
bowl and mop, the hot water and fine 
cloths with which she washed and mopped 
her tea things daily. 

Indeed, Mistress Stubson was correct in 
her fears that the Jews would harry Tom, 
that reckless one. As heir to an elderly 
bachelor uncle, Captain Trafford found 
borrowing easy. As heir to that uncle, 
who had taken to himself a young wife, he 
found the Jews spoke only of repayment, 
and refused to advance money for the 
future. But this fact did not make Tom 
feel bitter against his uncle’s bride, nor did 
he repent of his refusal to marry the lady 
himself. 

Even Mistress Stubson did not dislike 
her new mistress. Joan wasso humble and 
industrious, she looked so young and tired 
at the end of the long days spent in the 
squire’s library, that Mistress Stubson pitied 
the young creature, whose eyes had, during 
the months since her marriage, learned to 
wear an expression of sadness and wonder. 

Joan herself was not conscious of it. 
She loved to put on her pretty gowns and 
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wear them about the old Manor house, to 
see the reflection of her flowered chintzes 
and silks and muslins in the mirrors in the 
oid rooms. For the squire did not work 
after his dinner at four o’clock, and as he 
walked alone after that meal and dozed after 
supper, Joan had several hours of freedom, 
which she spent on wet days within the 
Manor, and on fine ones in the garden. 
As the days lengthened, and April, May, and 
June followed each other, the garden took 
on fresh glories daily. Joan would stretch 
her arms above her head and sigh when she 
rose stiffly from her chair at the writing- 
table, and would steal from the room 
gently, leaving the squire to go to his room 
to dress for dinner, which he had never in 
his life failed to do. 

Joan would go to her room for the same 
purpose, and a door connected it with the 
squire’s room. He had let her furnish it as 
she pleased, and Joan had ordered the cur 
tains and furnishings from Exeter according 
to her fancy, and tne squire paid the bill 


without a murmur. In this bedroom used by 
young Mistress Trafford was a large hang- 
ing closet in which Joan’s dearly-prized 


dresses hung. In the back of this cup- 
board was built an iron safe that held the 
precious Trafford diamonds. And Joan 
was the only person connected with the 
manor who did not know of their existence. 
‘The squire saw no use in telling his bride 
about them, lest she should wish to go 
abroad and show them, when he wished her 
to stay at home. Mistress Stubson felt 
they were Captain Tom’s property, and 
did not intend to see Mistress Trafford 
wear poor Tom’s jewels. The key of this 
safe the squire wore on his fob chain all 
day, and slept with the chain under his 
pillow at night. Captain Tom knew of 
the diamonds, knew also that the squire 
had not given them to his bride. Mistress 
Stubson wrote him ill-spelled letters, but 
gave him news of his old home. ‘The 
remembrance of the jewels returned to Tom 
when he was in sore straits to find money 
to pay a debt of honour to a brother 
officer, and there was only one alternative 
to the non-payment of this debt ; for a life 
robbed of honour was impossible to live. 


It was the eve of the day on which Tom 
was to embark with his regiment to set sail 
for America, where there were rebels to the 
King waiting to be subdued. 

“If I can get the key I can get the 
diamonds. I can get into my old bedroom- 
window by the apple tree, as I have done 
hundreds of times before. My old uncle 
sleeps next door, and his bride —she sleeps 
in my old bedroom. ‘That’s a poser for 
me!” 

Tom put his finger to the trigger of his 
pistol and held the barrel to his forehead. 
But life throbbed strongly in his veins, and 
with a shudder he put it back in the case. 

“Hang it all, I’ll have a try first. 
but come to this if I fail.” 

He rang the bell and ordered his horse 
to be brought round. It was but eight 
miles to Cowsand Manor; he would be 
able if he got the diamonds, to raise money 
on them before the ship set sail on the 
morrow. 

So it happened that Tom was riding 
along the dusty “hay-scented lanes whilst 
Mistress Stubson and Mistress Dorothea 
sipped their tea; and, seated in the fork ot 
the apple-tree that grew beneath her bed- 
room and outside the houskeeper’s room, 
Joan Trafford overheard the gossip’s words 
and learned for the first time what his 
refusal to marry her had cost the squire’s 
heir. Mistress Trafford crept deftly up the 
slanting forked branch that reached towards 
the walls of the manor house, and from it 
stepped on to the ivy and climbed up it 
to her window-sill and thus regained her 
bedroom. Her cheeks burnt at the 
memory of the suggested possibility of 
Tom being disinherited. He must not be; 
she had done him harm enough, the 
lovable, thoughtless young soldier. For 
Joan had heard much of him during the 
last three months. “ ‘The squire ought to 
have let him see me,” Joan said to herself; 
‘of course he would not marry to order.” 

“ Supper is ready,” said Mistress Stubson, 
coming to the door. 

“I—am tired—” stammered Joan, “ my 
head—aches ; I don’t want to go down- 
stairs again to-night.” 

“Dearie me, sure your 


I can 


cheeks are 
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Tom dropped on one knee, and forgot his own need in contemplating her loveliness. 
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burning ; no wonder, shut up all day in 


that dull room. Stay here, dearie, I'll 
bring your supper up to you.” 

“Don’t bring me anything. 
again to-night.” 

“ Ah, ah! but I will. You wait, dearie ; 
just a glass of wine and a chicken’s wing 
and a custard, I'll set it here 
table.” 


I can’t eat 


on this 


Joan was too gentle to resist, and sat 
in her armchair looking out at the pearl- 
tinted tors on Dartmoor, whilst Mistress 
Stubson bustled in and out of the room 
whilst she spread the table for her young 
mistress. She drew the curtains across 
the alcove in which the lattice window was 


set, and lit the hanging silver lamp, turned 
down the bed, laid out her night robe and 
brought hot water. But sweet Mistress 
Trafford sat still in the chair, although the 
drawn curtains hid the open window and 
the view beyond. But her bodily eyes 
saw nothing, for a mental vision filled both 
heart and mind. She rose at last, curved 
her arm as far round Mistress Stubson as it 
would go, and rubbed her cheek against 
hers whilst she murmured, “ Why does not 
the squire’s nephew pay me a visit ?” 

“ Lawk a mercy! what made you think 
of that, Mistress Trafford ?” 

“This used to be his bedroom,” Joan 
went on. “I have it now; but I put all his. 
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old books and toys away carefully, Mistress 
Stubson, and the furniture and rugs too. 
He may have the room again one day 
exactly as it used to be. I shall ask my 
husband to invite him.” 

“Lawk a mercy!” ejaculated Mistress 
Stubson again. 

Joan kissed her cheek and said gently, 
“You would like to see Captain Tom here 
again?” 

“That I would, dearie.” 

“Then he must come. I'll tell the squire 
he must. Good-night, and thank you.” 

She locked the door after Mistress 
Stubson, and also that which led to her 
husband’s bedroom, then curled herself 
up on her bed dressed as she was, and in a 
moment was fast asleep, one arm curved 
beneath her head, the other flung across 
the cover with the palm of her hand turned 
upwards, and her white fingers with their 
pink nails slightly curved inwards. 

Midnight arrived, and Tom, who had 
fastened his horse in the lane beyond the 
manor gardens, had stolen round the paths 
to the apple-tree, from which he deftly 
swung himself to the ivy and thence over 
the window-sill into his old bedroom, a 
view of which was barred by the drawn 
curtain, but through the slit shone a thin 
line of light. 

Captain Tom drew off his boots and 
peeped in between the curtains. Seeing 
the bed with a girl fully-dressed flung un- 
comfortably across the turned-back sheet, 
Tom concluded she must be asleep, and 
crept forwards into the room. 

“Poor girl, she must have been dead 
tired,” thought Tom pitifully. 

Joan’s hair was half-undone, her shoes 
were still on her feet, her soft red lips were 
slightly parted, and her cheeks had lost 
their flush and showed pale beneath her 
dark eyelashes. 

Tom forgot to look for beauty in the 
young form, for the helplessness and inno- 
cence of the girl were alone apparent to 
him. Snores from beyond the doorway 
reminded Tom of his business, and with a 
determined air he moved away. from the 
bedside and turned the other door-key 
noiselessly in the lock. He made his way 


to his uncle’s bed without a falter, for 
nothing had changed in the squire’s room 
since Tom could remember. 

He slipped his hand beneath the pillow, 
and then from the fob unhooked the key, 
and taking it to his old bedroom, re-locked 
the door. 

Then he unlocked the cupboard door, to 
find himself confronted by a woman’s gown, 
another, and yet another. 

He did not pause, but unhung them and 
threw them behind him on to the floor, 
where they fell noiselessly. Not so noise- 
lessly but that the girl heard their rustling 
flight. Springing off the bed she received 
the last gown in her arms. It was her 
much-prized wedding gown, and hugging it 
in her arms she entered the cupboard. 

“ How do you dare touch my wedding 
dress ?” she panted. 

“Oh, I hope you're not frightened,” said 
Tom, lamely. 

“T was at first. 
squire. 
you?” 

“T’m Tom Trafford. And——” 

“Go on.” 

Tom stood irresolute before the girl, so 
angry at the outrage done her wedding 
gown, which she hugged to her, her face 
above it showing but as a narrow slip, for 
her hair had fallen on each side and hid 
the oval of the cheeks. 

Tom, with his knowledge of women, 
decided on his course of action, and briefly 
told her the truth. He was mortified to 
find that she took no notice of his troubles, 
only of her own grievance. 

“Do you mean that there are diamonds 
that I ought to be wearing ?” 

“Well, I thought as the squire only 
married you that you might write for him, 
and they were lying idle . 

“You make a mistake,” said the girl 
calmly. ‘The squire married me because 
you would not, and I did not want to waste 
this gown.” Joan held it up, so that her 
face was hidden. 

“IT did not know you then,” stammered 
Tom, simply, for it dawned on him at that 
moment that he had been a fool. 

“No; you liked ‘swet-harts,’ you did 


I thought it was the 
What do you want? Who are 
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not want ‘ wifes,’” Joan whispered, dropping 
the gown again and resting her chin on the 
orange-blossom. 

“T was a fool,” Tom said again; but 
this time he watched her face. Joan’s eyes 
were still stern in expression. 

“Open the safe and give me my 
diamonds,” she commanded. “ Put them 
on my gown.” She caught up the satin 
skirt in the other hand and held her 
wedding gown out to receive the jewels, 
as Tom opened and emptied each case 
in turn. 

“This is the last,” Tom whispered as he 
laid a string of light across the mass of 
jewels. 

Joan crept out of that hanging closet to 
her bed, on which she spread her wedding 
gown and, seating herself on the side of 
the bed, held up the jewelled ornaments 
one by one. 

Tom watching her swore softly to himself. 
He began to fear Mistress Trafford’s love 
of the diamonds would interfere with his 
proposal to borrow them. After a while 
the beauty of his uncle’s wife began to 
reveal itself to him, the supple, slim fingers, 
the delicately turned wrists, the uptilted 
chin, the curve of her ears, as she flung 
her hair back out of her way. And Tom 
dropped on one knee, and rested his elbow 
on the other, and forgot his own need in 
contemplating the loveliness of her on 
whom he gazed, whilst Joan forgot every- 
thing else in her admiration of the 
diamonds. She held a brooch at arm’s 
length to admire the gleam of the blue 
light in it, and her eyes fell on Tom kneel- 
ing beside her. 

The spirit of fun awoke in her as she 
leaned forward and fastened the brooch in 
his lace tie; then she fastened a ceinture 
about his neck and placed a circlet on his 
square head, laughing softly to herself 
as she did it. 

Tom kept as still as though he were 
really the lay figure Mistress Trafford 
seemed to think him. His own need, his 
own danger, had slipped from his memory 
to recur to Joan, for she suddenly plucked 
the circlet from his head and asked 
seriously, “ How will you carry them ?” 
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“ Do—you mean to say you will give 
them to me?” 

“Of course ; what did you think ?” 

“You admire them, so—I—I—can 
manage without them.” 

“You told me how you could manage 
without them,” said Mistress Trafford, 
sternly. ‘Let me unfasten the brooch— 
now this,” said Joan, her fingers busy with 
the diamonds, her eyes steady and critical. 
“Quick, tell me where you will hide 
them ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Joan was off the bed and gliding about 
the room. She brought her work-box and 
brought it to the bed. 

“ Off with your coat.” 

Tom obeyed and stood by her side as 
she ripped the lining and slipped in the 
jewels. 

Suddenly she stopped and whispered, 
“You must be hungry; go and eat my 
supper. It will save me a scolding from 
Mistress Stubson.” 

“IT would rather help you.” 

“Help me! You can’t. Go and eat.” 

Tom again obeyed, and was surprised 
to find how very little Mistress Stubson 
considered enough for her mistress. He 
had finished before the lining of the coat 
was re-sewn. 

“You shall have them all back one day,” 
he said earnestly. 

**T don’t want them,” Joan answered, as 
she held out the coat for him to put on. 
“Your boots,” she said quietly; “put them 
on. Never mind the key, I will replace it. 
Yes, I will. You must go before the hay- 
makers are about. They begin work at 
dawn. Go—go.” 

There was entreaty in her voice as she 
caught his hand and led him towards the 
window. She leaned across the sill and 
watched him depart. Tom was just about 
to swing on the apple tree, but instead he 
climbed up the ivy again and hung-on to the 
window-ledge with one hand, whilst he put 
his other about her neck and drew her face 
close, and kissed her forehead gently. Then 
he swung himself off, and Joan could hear 
the rustle of the leaves of the apple-trees 
and the soft scrunch on the gravel-paths 

c 
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and, later, the beat of a horse’s hoof rang 
from the rising hill that hid Cowsand 
Manor from Plymouth. 

She stood up and surveyed her room, 
with its litter of gowns lying empty and 
lifeless on the carpet. She picked them 
up and hung them in the closet without a 
pause to think. But when she picked up 
her wedding gown from the bed she hid 
her face in its satin folds and, throwing 
herself on the bed with it, sobbed as though 
her heart would break. 

A dog barking, and a man’s voice calling 
out, warned Joan that morning would bring 
Mistress Stubson to superintend her 
toilet. So, with a final sob, Joan arose 
and carried her wedding gown into the 
closet and hung it at the back, close to 
the iron safe. Then she undressed, but 
she had to take one peep out of the window 
again, and as she did so she noticed that 
the dewdrops were flattened on the window- 
sill, and to her conscious eyes this was a 
tale of one who had crushed them. So 
she searched the supper tray for a few 
crumbs and spread them on the ledge. 
The sparcity of them struck her as pitiful. 
“Poor fellow, how hungry he must have 
been,” she whispered, “but it will look as 
though birds have taken the rest.” She 
unlocked her bedroom door that led on 
to the corridor, and crept into bed and 
pulled the sheets up about her, and lay, 
with throbbing heart, awaiting Mistress 
Stubson’s arrival with her morning glass of 
milk. 

Suddenly, the 
her filled Joan with terror. 


squire’s voice calling 
In a flash she 
remembered the key, which was still in the 


safe.. She crept out of bed into the 
hanging closet, secured it, and slipped it 
into the pocket of the gown she meant to 
wear that day. It was a dark grey one. 
Joan felt she could not wear gay colours 
that morning. Then she sprang to the 
squire’s bedroom door and turned the key 
in the lock, hoping he would not notice 
that she had locked it. 

False hope! “Why have you locked 
the door?” he asked. 

“I wanted to,” she said, stupidly. 

“The key of my——’” the squire stopped 


in time. “The key that is always on my 
fob has gone,” the squire shouted. 

“What key ?” asked Joan, creeping into 
the room, where her husband, clad in a dress- 
ing-gown, stood holding up the fob chain. 

“ A key I always keep myself. It locks. 
some family — papers — of great value.” 

“Tt may have dropped.” 

“T never dropanything.” 

“Itmay be you have put it in some 
other place ?” 

“‘T never alter my habits.” 

Joan knew this was true. She searched 
on the floor under pretence of looking for 
the key, and while she did so Mistress 
Stubson entered Joan’s room and called 
out, “ Dear, dear, you’ll get your death of 
cold there in your night-clothes. Come and 
get dressed.” 

“Yes, go and get dressed,” acquiesced 
the squire. “She’s looking for my key. 
I’ve dropped it off my chain.” 

“The key of the diamond chest?” ex- 
claimed Mistress Stubson. 

“There were some there,” admitted the 
squire. 

Joan glanced quickly at Mistress Stubson 
and met her twinkling eyes. The squire 
noted the glance, and drew his own con- 
clusions. 

“The two have been prying and peep- 
ing; I’ll give them a fright; I’ll get to the 
bottom of it. I'll teach them to touch my 
diamonds.” 

After breakfast, at which Joan ate little, 
and the squire less, he called for a 
messenger, and proceeded to write a letter 
to his lawyer, who returned the same day 
towards evening with the messenger. The 
news he brought enraged the squire still 
more. 

“My heir left England without asking 
my leave, and for the purpose of fighting, 
and thereby endangering his life! Mon- 
strous! Monstrous! He has never shown 
any consideration for me in his life, 
although he owes me so much. It’s a 
hard world; and there, poor fellow, his 
diamonds have gone. [I'll find the thief. 
I'll have him hung. The _ Trafford 
diamonds! that have made the mistress 
of Trafford the envy of London.’ 
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‘The fright has driven her stupid,” thought Mistress Stubson, putting her arms about her. 
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The squire paused in the act of snuff- 
taking to voice his grievances. In_ his 
agitation he had spilled the rappee over 
his waistcoat, which he proceeded to flick 
off with his bandana handkerchief. 

‘Joan, who was steadily writing at the 
table by her husband’s side, apparently 
uninterested in the conversation, was 
suddenly seized with a fit of sneezing as 
the snuff, flicked from the squire’s waist- 
coat, drifted to his wife’s delicate nostrils. 
Hurriedly Joan dragged her handkerchief 
from her pocket, forgetful of the key of the 
safe which she had placed there on hearing 
her husband call to her in the morning. 
The clang of the key on the polished floor 
seemed louder than the loudest clap of 
thunder Joan had ever trembled at. She 
shook in every limb as Squire Trafford 
paused in his flapping, and with outstretched 
shaking forefinger pointed to it with bulg- 
ing eyes and yellowy-red cheeks. 

“Don’t touch it, you jade. Leave it 
there, Lawyer Hurst. Hi, Mistress Stub- 
son, Mistress Stubson! ” 

“Coming, squire, coming,” panted the 
honsekeeper, hurrying along on her plump 
feet, anxious to appease the squire. 

Her eyes followed his pointing finger and 
fell on the key. 

“Law, law! I’m glad you found it,” she 
exclaimed, as she stooped down to pick it 
up 


“ Are you?” said the squire dryly, as he 
gazed at Mistress Stubson’s flushed face. 
“Come, cousin, come, wife, we’ll go and 


unlock the chest. Follow me, Lawyer. I 
shall soon see if you women have been 
peeping and prying at my poor Tom’s 
diamonds, and he sailing away on the seas 
to die fighting for the King.” 

“Peeping! Prying!” panted Mistress 
Stubson, as she climbed the stairs. ‘“ Poor 
Tom’s diamonds! It’s a pity you didn’t 
think about poor Tom before you drove 
him out of England.” 

“*T drive him out of England!” said the 
squire furiously, as he stood at the door of 
the hanging closet. 

“Yes, you, cousin. 
allowance. 
home. 


You cut off half his 
You drove him out of his 
You turned him out of his own 


room, where he had slept ever since he was 
a baby, bless him. You married a girl 
young enough to be your grandchild, and 
all this for the sake of foolish old books 
you’ve wasted your life on. Not that I’ve 
a word to say about the poor young girl 
who slaves her life away for you, save of 
pity. So you’ve got the truth now for once, 
Cousin Trafford. Peeping and prying 
indeed! Seeing the diamonds belong to 
your wife, it’s only natural if she should look 
at them—aye, and wear them too, as she 
would if you’d let Tom see her pretty face. 
But no, it’s your old books ; you’ve worn 
your eyes out on them, and now you're 
wearing this child’s eyes out too — they 
are as red and tired-looking as can be. Go 
and look at your diamonds. But the key; 
you dropped it yourself last night, I expect, 
only you are too deaf and blind to find 
out.” 

“Clear away this trash,” shouted the 
squire, pointing to Mistress Trafford’s 
pretty gowns. 

“Trash !” muttered Mistress Stubson, as 
she unhung the dresses and laid them 
gently on the bed, the wedding gown lying 
stiffly on the top of them all. 

Joan’s eyes filled with tears as she 
looked at it. Its rich emptiness was to 
her a symbol of her life’s fair outward 
seeming and inner desolateness. And for 
love of this gown she had married! Ah, 
what empty dignity she had sought. She 
sat down on the side of the bed and held a 
fold of her wedding gown in one hand, and 
so awaited whatever was to happen. 

“A thief!a thief!” shouted the squire, 
as he threw each empty jewel case in turn 
over his shoulder on to the carpet. 

“Cousin!” burst from Mistress 
Stubson’s lips at the sight. She turned to 
look at her mistress, who, now that the 
worst had happened, gained courage from 
the knowledge that the thief was safely 
afloat. 

“Cousin indeed!” spluttered the squire ; 
“Blood’s thicker than water. You've had 
no hand in robbing’Tom. There sits the 
thief, Cousin Stubson ; that key was in her 
pocket; she dragged it out with her 
’kerchief. Bear witness, Lawyer Hurst.” 
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“Tt is true, squire. But we do not 
know how it came to be in Mistress 
Trafford’s pockets. Seeing her gowns hang 
in the same cupboard as the safe, the thief 
could easily have disposed of the key by 
dropping it into one of the dress-pockets.” 

“The thief did, Lawyer,” said Joan, 
calmly, gripping hard at her wedding gown 
to give herself courage, for she saw no way 
of ultimately shielding Tom but by taking 
the disgrace of the theft on herself. She 
was stupid with terror, but this one idea 
was clear in her mind, she must own to 
stealing the diamonds to prevent further 
enquiries. 

The squire, the housekeeper, and the 
man of law turned and faced the young 
wife. 

“Did you see him, my dear?” asked 
the lawyer gently. He forgot that the 
white, trembling girl, whose eyes alone 
were steady, was the wife of his client. 

“No,” said Joan. 

“Then how do you know, my child?” 

“The fright has driven her stupid,” 
thought Mistress Stubson, and she went 
to Joan’s side, put her arms about her 
shoulders, and drew the girl’s head against 
her bosom. 

“T put the key into my pocket after 
I had taken the diamonds.” 

“Hush ! hush!” cried Mistress Stubson, 
patting Joan’s cheek, and rocking her body 
gently. 


“Mistress Trafford is screening some 


” 


man,” thought the lawyer, who still 
marvelled at the squire’s marriage, although 
he no longer marvelled at her’s. “She 
married to get money for some man. Not 
a lover,” the lawyer concluded, after 
another glance at Joan. 

“My dear, let me send for some of 
your own people—your father or brother.” 

“T have no people,” said Joan. 

The Squire alone was calm; a deadly 
hatred hardened in his eyes. 

“There is but one course to take with a 
convicted thief. She shall be locked up.” 

“No, no, cousin!” ~ 

“Sir, consider ; do nothing hastily,” said 
the lawyer. 

“T have considered. That jade married 


me to get money for some man. Well, she 
can tell me who that man is and go free. 
But one or the other shall hang for this.” 

“Tell us, dearie,” whispered Mistress 
Stubson. 

“Go and order the coach, lawyer. [I'll 
take her into Plymouth to-night.” 

“No, no, cousin,” wailed Mistress Stub- 
son. “She’s as innocent as I am.” 

“Then let her say so,” replied the 
squire. 

“I am guilty,” averred the squire’s wife. 

The lawyer raised his hands and eyes to 
Heaven, as he hurried off to order the 
coach. Such youth and beauty and ap- 
parent innocence, wedded to such effrontery 
and infamy! For the safety of all husbands 
this wife must suffer. Justice must be 
dealt out to this thief, who had wedded 
felony to treachery. 

“She might have poisoned me to hide 
the theft. I daresay she would, if she had 
not dropped the key,” was the squire’s 
ultimatum, as he followed the lawyer down- 
stairs, while Mistress Stubson dressed her 
mistress for her drive to Plymouth. 

“That dark brown sacque gown, please, 
Mistress Stubson, with the brown quilted 
underskirt, and the loose brown silk mantle, 
and the brown hat and veil.” 

“ Law, dearie, they’re winter clothes.” 

“Tt is winter,” murmured Joan to her- 
self ; “ it’s winter in my heart.” 

She wept no more tears behind her veil 
during the drive; instead of tears, smiles 
decked her face as, the hill mounted, the 
six strong horses panted a moment on the 
summit, and before her eyes Plymouth 
Sound stretched between her and the sky. 
And, very far off, the white sails of a ship 
shone in the last rays of the setting sun. 
To Joan’s fancy the sails were bearing Tom 
to safety, and a deep calm fell on her heart, 
a calm that was not broken during the 
weeks of imprisonment at Exeter, that 
preceded the trial, nor during its publicity, 
nor at the upbraidings of her late school- 
mistress, who visited Joan in prison, and 
prayed her confess and repent, if it were 
only for the credit of her school. 

“TI took the diamonds,” was Joan’s 
unaltering formula. And to every inquiry 
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as to what she had done with them, she 
kept silence. 

Mistress Stubson would have gone on to 
Exeter with Joan, and into jail also, for 
her beliefin Mistress Trafford was unshaken. 
She thought Joan had been driven mad by 
the dulness and hard work of her daily life ; 
but Joan’s steady eyes belied this belief. 
So, sadly, Mistress Stubson had to leave 
Joan and return to the manor and resume 
her duties as its housekeeper. 

Joan’s life was not taken. Her position, 
added to her youth and beauty, forbade this 
last penalty of the law. Penal servitude 
for life was the less humane, and more 
severe, penalty. For, as a convict, Joan 
was shipped off to Virginia in a convict 
ship, and the sufferings she endured in the 
many months it took the ship to reach its 
destination were more intense than twenty 
deaths by hanging. 

The old squire rejoiced greatly at the 
sentence passed on his wife, and set about 
finding another secretary ; but Death inter- 
vened, and, while his wife’s ship was on the 
Atlantic, the squire was laid to rest in the 
Trafford vault at Cowsand Church. News 
was sent to his heir of all that had happened 
—of his coming into the Trafford estate. 

That the diamonds were lost was a matter 
of regret, but that the thief was suffering for 
her crime was a matter for thankfulness. 
The lawyer prayed that Captain Trafford’s 
life would be a long and happy one, and he 
assured his client that, as soon as the 
rebels were well beaten and His Majesty’s 
troops disbanded, triumphal arches, bon- 
fires, a curtseying and bowing tenantry, 
would welcome the new squire home, where 
Mistress Stubson was keeping all things in 
good order. 

Mrs. Stubson also wrote to the absent 
heir: “The poor creature was mad, Tom 
my dear. The squire drove her poor brains 
away with his books. She never did harm, 
and there she is a working convict, 
thrashed with whips, I hear. Do’ee, Tom, 
my dear master—try to find her. You're 
both out in America. Do’ee, my dear, take 
pity ’pon her.” 

This letter Captain Trafford received 
when he was going through the horrors of 


the smallpox epidemic during the Siege of 
Boston, and the letter worked in Tom what 
horrors both of war and illness had failed 
to do—his reformation. From _ being 
the gayest of the gay, he became a recluse, 
haunted by remorse. At .times he even 
thought of deserting and going in search of 
Joan Trafford, but the aberration passed, 
and he set himself to go through with every 
detail of his duty as expiation, as bribe to 
Providence, to bring him through safely and 
find Joan and restore her to liberty and-——— 
But here remorse gripped his vitals again. 
What could he restore to a girl so cruelly 
wronged by him. Tom pictured her work- 
ing among a gang of convicts, lashed by 
the overseer’s whip, companioned by the 
most degraded creatures of both sexes. 
But whilst Tom’s heart suffered, his repu- 
tation flourished, and step by step he rose, 
until, as General Trafford, he was left in 
Charlestown, under Lord Cornwallis, to 
defend it against His Majesty’s rebellious 
American subjects. 

When the victory of Camden assured 
the success of the British forces and spread 
dismay into the hearts of the Americans, 
it nerved them to make the desperate 
struggle for their liberty that led to the 
ultimate success of the Patriots, to the 
defeat of the British, and the loss of the 
American colonies to His Majesty George 
the Third. 

Nowhere was the defeat of Camden 
more bewailed than in the household of 
Robert ‘Twining, the Episcopalian minister 
of Oaklands, in Virginia. Husband of 
Madam Twining, greatest of heiresses in 
Virginia, most lovely of women, the Rev. 
Robert Twining dwelt in his wife’s house 
and attended to his parish, whilst as his 
wife’s overseer he attended to the plantation 
of tobacco, and supervised the growing of 
the celebrated Oakland Sweet Tobacco. 
‘There was no couple more handsome in all 
Virginia than Madam and her husband, 
none so loved as they by their friends and 
by their slaves. 

On Sundays, the stables and coachhouses 
were filled with the equipages and horses 
belonging to the Rev. Robert's congrega- 
tion ; for Madam had built him a beautiful 
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church, panelled from floor to ceiling with 
costly wood, rarely carved. On Sundays it 
echoed to the sound of an English organ 
played by Madam herself. It was a beauti- 
ful instrument, made by Stilwell, of Bristol, 
and brought thence across the seas in a 
convict ship, that brought also a load of 
English malefactors to work on Madam’s 
estate. Amongst them was a girl who 
hugged a baby to her breast—a girl whose 
red lips and bright bronze hair intensified 
the pallor of her face. 

When Madam saw the girl and the child, 
she had them brought to her own house, 
and questioned the prisoner as to her 
name. 

“ Joan Trafford.” 

“ And the boy ?” 

“He has not been christened, Madam,” 
said Joan, with a look of pride at her boy. 
“‘He was born on the voyage out.” 

“Then he must be,” said Madam, as 
with tears in her eyes she unlocked a chest 
and took from it sets of the finest of baby 
clothes, in which she bade one of the 
slaves dress Mistress Trafford’s baby, and 
bring it to the church to be christened. 
And to Joan, Madam sent another of her 
slaves with fitting raiment for herself. But 
this Joan refused to accept. She hastened 
to Madam’s room, and stood by the door as 
she said : 

“ Madam, you have not asked me of my 
crime.” 

Madam rose and came to the trembling 
girl and bent her head as she smiled gently 
upon her. “ Because, my dear, there is no 
crime.” 

“Madam—I do not know—sometimes 
there seems there was. Listen, and tell 
me.” 

Madam listened, and pronounced Joan 
innocent save in one matter—that she had 
hidden from the squire, her husband, the 
fact that she would bear him a child. 

But this Joan failed to understand. 
“Captain Tom ought to be the heir,” she 
repeated, “Mistress Stubson said so. 
Madam, you must keep my secret,” 

Madam smiled wisely as she took Joan 
back to the waiting woman, and bade her 
hurry to dress the babe’s mother for the 


christening. And in the delight of being 
cleanly and daintily clad again, Joan did 
not notice that Madam had not promised 
to keep silence. 

The baby was christened Thomas, and 
Joan and the baby were adopted by Madam 
Twining as her daughter and grandchild, 
with the full approval of Madam’s husband; 
and no one wished to demur, for Madam 
had whispered of politics and religion as 
the crimes for which Joan had suffered. 
When questioned as to what politics or 
which religion, Madam laid her finger on 
her lips and shook her head gravely. So 
Joan was looked on as a rebel like to 
themselves, and one who had suffered from 
the same government. So that Tom’s 
forebodings as to Joan’s cruel fate were 
wide of the mark. 

When the news of the defeat of Camden 
reached Oaklands, Joan’s simple heart sym- 
pathised entirely with Madamand her friends. 
That Tom was fighting against these friends 
did not occur to her, although Madam’s 
acute mind had never lost sight of the fact, 
whilst her kind heart sought ways to let 
him know of the presence of his uncle’s 
wife on her estate, and of the birth of the 
child. Madam felt this to be the best way 
to let the squire in England know of the 
birth of an heir and of Joan’s innocefice, 
for both must be known and acknowledged, 
Madam and her husband decided, for 
she had no secrets from her husband. 

The Sunday after the news came of the 
American defeat, there was a rustle of silks 
and a. waving of fans as the Rev. Robert’s 
sonorous voice gave out the text of his 
discourse, “ The Lord is a Man of War.” 
Briefly the minister reviewed the causes of 
the war in which they were engaged, its 
righteousness, their reverses, their present 
desperate condition. He ended his sermon 
by praying the Almighty to aid them ; then 
as the final Amen echoed in the church, he 
said : 

“God helps those who help themselves. 
My people, await me in the churchyard, 
I beg of you.” 

Wondering, the congregation obeyed 
their minister. Curious glances were cast 
at Madam and at Joan, and the baby boy 
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who toddled at his mother’s side. They 
had not long to wait, for a martial figure 
appeared in the church porch, and a cheer 
arose as all assembled recognised the Rev. 
Robert Twining in a soldier’s uniform. 

His voice rang out, “Thetime has come 
when the sword of the flesh must take 
the place of the sword of the spirit, for 
only so shall we beat the swords of our 
enemies into ploughshares.” ‘Gentlemen, 
you will follow me to the fight. Ladies, I 
leave you to pray—in silence only, remem- 
ber,” he added. ‘“* My friends, we will now 
drink to the success of our cause and the 
downfall of the British Rule in America. 
‘ America for the Americans!’” he shouted, 
and the cry was taken up by the assembled 
congregation as they followed their martial 
minister into his house, where with the 
accompaniment of clinking glasses they 
drank the toast with honours of “ America 

* for the Americans.” 
* * * * 

After the departure of the Reverend 
Robert Twining, the good fortune of the 
English Army began to decline. Madam 
believed this change was effected by the 
impetus her gallant husband’s action gave 
to his countrymen. This, however, was 
a partial opinion, although shared by the 
whole of the women who had been left 
behind to pray in silence, whilst their men 
folk rode to war with their minister. 

Whatever the cause, there was no doubt 
that the British star was on the wane, and 
that the united armies of America and 
France won slowly but surely. Lord 
Cornwallis defended Yorktown bravely, 
as long as he could, and then with equal 
courage he surrendered, to save his brave 
soldiers from the defeat which was certain 
had he not done so. 

The Reverend Robert Twining was one 
of the American attacking force on York- 
town, and it is from one of his letters that 
the account of the surrender of the British 
force is quoted. 

“My dear Heart,—I thank Providence 
that I was born a man, so that I was 
present when our enemies bravely laid 
down their arms. For the deed was done 
bravely, and had it not been that we were 


fighting for the possession of our own 
country, I doubt if we should have been 
on the winning side. 

“The day on which my Lord Cornwallis 
bowed to the fortune of war was one of 
the brightest of our October days, with the 
sun shining brightly and warmly, whilst yet 
the air was crisp with an impending frost 
that stirred men’s blood. And doubtless 
this enabled the remnant of the British 
forces to preserve their gallant demeanour 
in the face of overwhelming disaster. The 
whole of the American and French Army 
were drawn up in regiments, our allies 
forming the right wing, whilst our own 
Army formed the left ; and between us in 
platoons marched our brave foes. I tell 
you, sweetheart, my eyes were blinded by 
my tears as I watched them march past in 
proud, silent agony. Indomitable to the 
last, the English officers, whilst they saluted 
each French officer, passed. our officers with 
unseeing eyes. To them we are still rebels 
to their King, albeit victorious ones, and as 
such we can afford to be magnanimous. 

“Regiment by regiment the English were 
paraded with a circle of French hussars, 
and in silence laid down their arms at the 
command of their own officers, whom, 
however, we allowed to keep their swords. 
Then in silence the brave fellows marched 
back to their camp, prisoners of war. 
Sweetheart, it is easy to look brave and be 
brave in victory, but to be both in defeat is 
given only to the great ones of the earth. 
My heart was specially drawn to one 
of the British Generals, whose proud ex- 
pression was mingled with a profound sad- 
ness, as he passed with his men. And when 
later I walked to the camp of our prisoners 
of war, I saw him moving from one group 
of silent men to another and invigorating 
them by his words. 

“Two ‘officers stood near me, and the 
younger of the two remarked: ‘General 
Trafford has roused up. You should have 
known him when he was the biggest dare- 
devil in the Army.’ 

“General Trafford, wife—you note the 
name, I warrant. I laughed at the in- 
struction you gave me, in the event of our 
meeting. I bow now to your forethought. 
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“General Trafford awaits your greeting. He is our guest, on parole.” 
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I stepped up to this officer and introduced 
myself. At first he was reserved to the 
extent of being forbidding, but I told him 
I had business with him that brooked no 
further delay. He then led the way to his 
tent and, I promise you, my dear, that 
when, an hour later, we parted, it was as old 
fr:~nds, and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
General Trafford smile. My dear, no 
wonder he won diamonds from Joan, when 
his smile wins hearts which are more 
difficult to win. You may expect us 
both any day now. I leave you to tell 
Joan or not, as you see fit. Your heart 
leads you rightly; mine is ever in your 
tender keeping. 
“ Devoutly your lover, 
* ROBERT TWINING.” 

Madam looked across the hall, where 
she sat by the fire reading her letter, to 
where Joan romped with her son, who rode 
on her back, his arms clasped beneath her 
chin, and his sturdy legs held in her firm 
grasp. 

“How shall I tell her?” Madam 
queried, and then, “ Shall I tell her?” she 
doubted. 

And just then the sound of horses’ hoofs 
clattered along the drive and stopped at 
the hall door, and Madam found herself 
clasped in her husband’s arms. 

“Sweetheart, General Trafford awaits your 
greeting ; he is our guest, on parole. ‘This 
favour I obtained for him and for a 
company of men of his regiment. I felt 
sure you would welcome them.” 

Madam turned towards a tall man whom 
she had not noticed before. He was stand- 
ing by the hall door and watching Joan, 
who with her boy was standing half-way 
up the staircase. “Come, child,” the 
genial minister exclaimed, “welcome me 
home, and bring your boy! Well, Tom! 
and have you guarded the house well for 
me?” 

Joan picked her boy up in her arms and 
ran down the steps, and placed him in the 
arms outstretched to take him. “I have 
been a good boy, grandfather, but they ”— 
with a wave of his hand at Madam Twining 
and his mother—“they won’t give me a 

_gun. You will, won’t you?” 


“No, you rascal! 
must obey.” 

“Not now; I’m a man!” 

“Hoh! Hoh! Hoh!” laughed the 
Reverend Robert; “a man, and carried 
in his mother’s arms! ” 

Tom raised his fist and brought it down 
smartly on the Reverend Robert’s face. 

“Here! Trafford, take the imp; he’s 
head of your house, so I suppose you'll 
suffer his blows in silence.” 

Little Tom found himself lifted high by 
a pair of strong hands, until his eyes were 
level with those of a man whose face was 
pale and drawn. 

“Your humble servant, Cousin Tom,” 
was the greeting little Tom _ received. 
““ Now go and beg the Reverend Robert’s 
pardon.” 

“Tamaman. I can’t help it if mother 
will carry me. Her arms shake all the 
time, I’m so big,” shouted little Tom 
angrily. 

“Yes, you are a man, and because you 
are you will do what I tell you.” 

Tom was set on his legs, and after a 
glance up at the stranger’s face the child 
obeyed. 

“I’m sorry, grandfather.” 

The Reverend Robert shook hands with 
his late adversary, and then the boy looked 
about for his mother, and not seeing her 
there he shouted aloud for her. 

“T want you, mother,” he cried. 

“So do I,” said the stranger; “‘can you 
take me to her?” 

Little Tom nodded. 

‘I ’specs I can; if you carry me we'll 
get there quicker. You're strong; it’s up in 
the nursery.” 

“ Here goes then, Cousin Tom, I’m your 
cousin and you’re mine. Now tell me 
quickly which way.” 

“Along here. There she is,” shouted 
Tom, as the nursery door was flung open, 
and Joan sprang up from the hearthrug on 
which she had been kneeling. 

In the firelight General Trafford saw that 
tears sparkled on her lashes. ‘“ Mistress 
Trafford, may I present Squire Trafford to 
you?” he asked gravely. He placed her 
son in her arms as he spoke, and Joan sank 


It’s the women you 
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into a chair and bent her head over the 
child’s and cried : 

“ Not that—not that; it’s you who are the 
squire.” 

“Tom, run down stairs and tell grand- 
father that you are going home to England 
to get a gun that is waiting for you there. 
Your mother put it away when she took 
possession of my room.” 
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the fire, with little Tom seated on the 
Reverend Robert’s knee. 

** Joan will marry me, Madam, as soon as 
the Reverend Robert e 

“No, no, Tom, not for a long time. I 
have hardly spoken to you.” 

“The sooner the better, my dear,” cried 
Madam, rising and taking Joan into her 


Save the King!” 


Tom wriggled from his mother’s em- 
brace and disappeared, whilst Joan, with 
her head bent on to her knees, wept, 
as she had not done since the night 
she had thrown herself on her bed, 
with her wedding gown clasped in her 
arms. 

What General Trafford said no one 
knows, for Joan never told. What he did 
was to lead her down the stairs into the 
hall where Madam and her husband sat by 


“There’s no time like the present,” said 
the Reverend Robert. ‘“ Hi, there, go and 
light up the church ; we'll have the wedding 
at once.” 

It was in vain for Joan to protest. 
Madam led her away, and in spite of her 
entreaties, she found herself dressed in a 
fresh white gown, and Madam’s own 
wedding veil thrown over her bronze 
hair. 

As Madam led the bride down the broad 
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oak stairs, the tramp of horses’ hoofs, and 
the roll of carriage wheels, announced the 
arrival of visitors. 

* To church, all of you,” commanded the 
Reverend Robert. ‘We'll drink a toast 
after. You are just in time to witness the 
wedding of our adopted daughter with 
General Trafford.” 

Curious eyes regarded the pair, for 
General Trafford’s name had been a house- 
hold word for many months, and blessings 
had not hitherto been connected with it in 
the days of his success. But there were 
many breathed them for him on the day of 
his worldly humiliation, which was for his 
heart the moment of triumph. 

At the signing of the marriage register, 
Joan wrote her name and condition as: 

“Joan Trafford — widgw — convict.” 
Whilst “Thomas Trafford — prisoner of 
war ”’—so wrote his name and state, without 
a tremor of his hand. 

“ Convict and prisoner of war!” passed 
from lip to ear amongst the gay crowd. 

“Yes,” cried the Reverend Robert, “ but 
a King’s pardon and an exchange of 
prisoners will alter these accidents of state, 
which are no bar to happiness ” 

From the church the whole party re- 
turned to the house of the minister, where 
a joyful company gathered to welcome his 
return from the field of war. In the course 
of dinner that same evening the Reverend 
Robert gave as the toast of the occasion, 
“The health of Squire Trafford, of Cow- 
sand Manor.” 

The enthusiasm was great amongst the 
ladies, and the little squire was passed from 
one to another, and kissed by them all 
much against his will. He made his 
escape at last and climbed on to his chair, 
which was placed next to General Trafford. 
The boy raised his glass, and in his childish 
treble he cried, “ Drink to the healths of 
my grandpa and grandma. I haven’t any 
wine to drink it in,” he continued ruefully, 
as he upturned his unused wineglass. 


General Trafford laughingly signed to a 
servant to fill the child’s glass. 

“A speech! a speech, squire!” 
manded the ladies. 

Little Tom waved his glass again, and 
said, “I’m going back soon to where they 
come from,” with a wave of his hand 
towards his mother and _ step-father, 
“There’s a gun home there I’ve got 
to get, and you can all come ‘long with 
me. Miss Stubson makes lovely cakes, 
he says.” 

Laughter resounded on every side, but 
Tom showed no sign of descending from 
his chair. 

When there was a lull Tom raised his 
glass again and shouted “God save the 
King ! ” 

Then came a moment of strained silence 
as General Trafford and his bride alone 
rose ; the whole company, laughing but a 
moment before, seemed turned to stone. 
There was not one of the gay crowd but 
had lost dear ones in defence of their rights 
against the British King. Yet Tom’s small 
face was decked with smiles, unknowing 
of the consternation his nightly prayer 
spread over the wedding party. 

A woman’s voice rang out clearly with a 
laugh : “‘God save your King, squire.” 

In a moment all were on their feet, and 
the glasses clinked amidst laughter. Ere 
it had subsided General Trafford left his 
place by the side of his bride, and returned 
carrying a rolled-up coat. He cut the 
strings that tied it, and slit afresh the 
lining that Convict Joan’s fingers had sewn 
up. From their hiding place he took the 
jewels and laid them on the table amidst 
the wondering eyes of all present, for their 
beauty and their strange hiding place 
roused interest and curiosity to the highest 
pitch. And when the last jewel was placed 
on the table, General Trafford told the 
story I have told here, of how the innocent 
Joan became Convict Joan, now awaiting 
the King’s pardon. 
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KRONBORG CASTLE, ELSINORE, 


SHAKSPERE IN DENMARK 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY 


‘Valiant Amleth, worthy of immortal fame.”"—Saxo Grammaticus. 


HIS year of 1904 marks the 3ooth 
anniversary of the completed edition 
of the play of Hamlet, and arouses fresh 
interest in the locality where Shakspere 
laid the scene of his great tragedy. 
Hamlet and Denmark are indeed insepar- 
able, and one cannot utter the name of 
the distraught prince without the imagina- 
tion calling up the ghost-scene on the 
ramparts of the Castle of Elsinore. No 
longer is this Danish fortress-castle, at the 
entrance of the Sound, the toll-gate of the 
merchant vessels of the world passing 
from the North Sea to the Baltic, as in 
Shakspere’s day, but its old grey walls 
and battlements still stand four-square to 
all the winds of heaven, its cannon point 
silently to the sea, the white cross on a 
red ground of the sacred Dannebrog waves 
from the battery, the march of the sentinel 
resounds on the ramparts, and the bell- 
tower and turrets make as romantic a 
picture in the pale moonlight as when 
Horatio and Marcellus kept the watch. 
Three hundred years ago, as now, a 


daughter of Denmark shared the throne 
of England. The coincidence is unique, 
and to mark it, as well as to perpetuate 
the connection of the great English drama- 
tist with Denmark, a statue of Shakspere 
is shortly to be erected at Elsinore. 

True, the prosaic ‘‘ Murray” informs the 
traveller that the real Hamlet lived in quite 
a different part of the country and had 
nothing whatever to do with the castle of 
Kronborg at Elsinore, which was not built 
until a thousand years after the Hamlet of 
Danish history was in his grave. We are 
not in the least disturbed by this bit of 
handbook information; it is enough for 
us that Shakspere, when-he resuscitated 
the historic Hamlet from the dim and 
distant past, made him enact the tragedy 
of -his life within the walls of this same 
castle of Kronborg, which we see standing 
like a fairy palace of romance above the 
still blue water of the Sound as our steamer 
glides to the quay. 

Nowhere in the play does Shakspere 
call it Kronborg, but always the Castle at 
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Elsinore. There is nothing singular in 
this, as Stowe in his Anna/s, published in 
1605, refers to it as “This Castell of 
Elsenor,” and describes it as “a quadrant, 
and one of the goodliest fortifications in 
that part.of the world both for strength 
and mdst curious architecture.” Some- 
times in the old records it was called the 
Castle of Cronenburg. Miss Strickland 
adopts this spelling when describing the 
marriage which took place there of James 
VI. of Scotland and Anne of Denmark. 
But there can be no doubt that Kronborg, 
Cronenburg, and the Castle of Elsinore or 
Helsingér, as spelt in Danish, are one and 
the same. The description common to all 
of a fortress at the entrance of the Sound 
makes this clear. 

In Shakspere’s day, too, the town of 
Elsinore was a place of great importance, 
and had been long before the castle was 
built. All the merchant ships passing 
from the North Sea stopped there to pay 
the Sound dues, and the people of the 
place grew rich and opulent on the trade 
which they did with the ships’ crews. 
Elsinore was probably better known to 
Englishmen of that period than to those of 
the present, for the traffic between it and 
Hull was constant; the voyage only took 
a week, and was considered a short and 
easy passage for those days. 

Frederick II. of Denmark completed the 
building of his new castle in 1585, and de- 
creed that it should be called ‘‘ Kronborg,” 
or the “Crown Castle,” but in the first 
years of its existence one can readily under- 
stand how it would be commonly spoken of 
as the castle at Elsinore, just as Bucking- 
ham Palace when: rebuilt by George IV. 
was called the King’s. Palace at Pimlico. 
Shakspere but adopted the phraseology 
of his day. , 

A further question arises as to why 
Shakspere when he took the Amleth of 
Danish history for the hero of his play, 
removed him from Jutland, where he cer- 
tainly lived and had his being, as de- 
scribed by the Danish historian, Saxo 
Grammaticus, in the twelfth century, and 
planted him on the Island of Sealand, 
at . Elsinore. The historic setting of 
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the period makes all clear. 


We have 
Frederick II. on the throne of Denmark ; 
he loved the fine arts and encouraged 
the drama, and in the very year, 1585, in 
which he set up his Court at his new 
castle, he invited a company of English 


actors to play at Elsinore. The fact is 
recorded in the town records. Again, in 
1586, English actors were performing before 
the King and Court at Elsinore. One can 
understand how the beautiful new castle 
would be described in glowing terms by 
the actors when they returned home. Will 
of Stratford’s imagination was quite 
capable of completing the picture, even 
supposing that he himself was not one 
of the company who performed at the 
castle, and no one has yet proved that 
he was not. 

The course of events still continued to 
keep Elsinore in the public mind. In 
1589, James VI. of Scotland was married 
by proxy at Kronborg to the young Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and from the castle 
by the sea the girl-bride set out for her 
husband’s country attended by a magni- 
ficent escort of the Danish fleet. ‘Three 
times she was driven back by storms, and 
finally took refuge at Upslo, then a 
miserable place on the coast of Norway, 
but destined to be the site of Christiania. 
A touching letter from the shipwrecked 
Anne brought King James to the rescue. 
He married her in person at Upslo, and 
then returned with her to the castle of 
Elsinore, where the much married pair 
were again united with magnificent cere- 
mony in the presence of the bride’s mother, 
the widowed Queen Sophia, and of her 
brother, the young king, Christian IV. 
At the close of the ceremony Denmark 
surrendered the Orkney and Shetland Isles 
as Anne’s dowry. ‘The bridal pair were in 
no hurry to leave the festive atmosphere 
of the castle of Elsinore, and remained far 
into the spring to be present at the wed- 
ding of Anne’s sister, the Princess Elizabeth, 
to the Duke of Brunswick. A large retinue 
of Scottish nobles were quartered at the 
castle with their royal master, and would 
carry home accounts of its grandeur. On 
the 21st of April, 1590, King James at 
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length bore his bride away from her child- 
hood’s home, escorted by the Danish fleet, 
and sailed for Leith. 

Anne proved a staunch little patriot, and 
introduced Danish servants and some 
Danish customs into the Court at Edin- 
burgh, and when, in due course, her 
husband succeeded to the throne of 
England she brought her patriotism to 
London. Her private abode of Somerset 
House became, for the time being, Den- 
mark House. The King took an early 
opportunity of sending a special embassy 
to Elsinore to invest Anne’s_ brother, 
Christian I1V., with the order of The 
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masque, Blackness. It may be inferred 
that she had developed the dramatic 
faculty in her early days at Elsinore, when 
plays were much patronised by her father 
Frederick ITI. 

The closing years of Elizabeth’s reign 
had been a dull time for her “ pcor friends 
the players,” while the accession of James 
and the acting-loving Anne brought a 
renewal of interest. One of the rising 
actors to profit by the revival was one, 
William Shakspere, sometime called 
“Will of Stratford,” for immediately after 
the arrival of the new king the company 
of which Shakspere was a prominent 
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Garter. A few years later King Christian 
was entertained with great pomp at 
Windsor. His portrait is in the royal 
collection at Hampton Court Palace. 
There was frequent interchange of courte- 
sies between England and Denmark; things 
Danish were distinctly the fashion, and 
this could not fail to have its effect upon 
the playwrights of the time. 

Moreover, the sprightly Anne was a 
great patroness of the drama. She de- 


lighted in having masques and plays acted | 


before her, and sometimes took part in 
them with the ladies of her court, not 
disdaining even on one occasion to have 
her royal face blackened to personate a 
nymph of the Niger in Ben Jonson’s 


member received (May, 1603) the royal 
licence to act at the Globe Theatre, and 
were promoted to be the “ King’s Players.” 
What more natural than that Shakspere 
should compliment the Queen by reviving 
a Danish theme and locate the play at her 
beloved old home at Elsinore, just as in 
our own day the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of London, at the Guildhall banquet 
to the King and Queen on their marriage, 
sought to please the lovely young bride 
by giving an illuminated representation 
of Bernstorff Chateau, her childhood’s 
home. 

What the dramatist really did in 1604 
was to remodel and enlarge by half as 
much again his earlier play of Haméet, and 
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it may be as well to pause and trace the 
chronology of the famous tragedy as set 
forth in the “Shakespeare Quarto Fac- 
similes,” edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 
The first mention of Shakspere’s Hamlet 
is an entry in the Stationers’ Hall under 
date July 26, 1602: 

“A booke called the ‘Revenge of 
Hamlett, Prince (of) Denmarke,’ as yt 
was lateli Acted 
by the Lord 
Chamberleyn e 
his servants.” 

After being 

thus copy- 
righted, it was 
printed the 
following year, 
1603. The 
facsimile of 
the title page 
reads :— 

“The Tragi- 
call Historie of 
Hamlet, 

Prince of Den- 
marke, 

by William 
Shakespeare. 
As it hath 
beene diverse 
times acted by 
his Highnesse 
Servants in the 
Cittie of Lon- 
don: as also 
in the Univer- 
sities of Cam- 
bridge and Ox- 
ford, and elsec- 
where. 

At London, for N. L. 
Trundell, 1603.” 

This version of the play known among 
Shaksperian scholars as the “First 
Quarto,” was performed at the Globe 
Theatre, with Richard Burbage in the 
character of “Hamlet.” It bears evidence 
of being a hastily-constructed piece. 

In the following year, 1604, Shak- 
spere produced the remodelled and en- 
larged edition known as the “Second 


and John 
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Quarto.” 
page as :— 
“The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmarke, 
By William Shakespeare. 
Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost 
as much againe as it was, according to the 
true and perfect Coppie. 
At London. 
Printed by I. 
M. for N. L., 
and are to be 
sold at his 
Shoppe under 
Saint Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleet 
Street, 1604.” 
‘*The Se- 
cond Quarto 
of Hamlet,” 
writes Dr. Fur- 
nivall, “has 
never yet had 
justice done it 
by the Shake- 
speare reading 
public of Eng- 
land. Folk, 
when _ hearing 
or reading the 
play, do not 
consciously ac- 
knowledge, or 
as a_ general 
rule, know that 
it was the 
Second Quarto 


It is described on the title- 


, 


that first gave 
Hamlet to 
them 
the world.” 

Here, then, we have the finished pro- 


and to 


duction. Amleth,* the hero of Scandi- 
navian legend, who avenged his father’s 
murder in true Viking fashion, by slaying 
his traitorous uncle, has been transformed, 
or rather re-created, into the melancholy 
scholar, fresh from the university of 
Wittemberg, who brings to the royal castle 
of Elsinore not only the purpose of revenge 
for a father’s murder and a mother’s 


* Another edition with slight additions appeared 1626. 
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callousness, but a store of wisdom and 
philosophy, which after the lapse of 
three hundred years slips from the 
tongue as a part of common specch. 
Even the “unco’ guid” quote Hamlet, 
and sometimes believe it to be Scrip- 
ture. I once heard a Methodist lay 
preacher, after arraigning the young 
divines who “got up into ‘ Matthew 
Henry’ and quoted Shakespeare,” ask 
his hearers with impressive solemnity 
how such teaching would avail them 
when “they reached that bourne from 
which no traveller returns,” all uncon- 
scious that Hamlet supplied the telling 
quotation. 

To use modern-day phraseology, 
Hamlet, on its production, “caught on” 
with the public, and it was the only play 
of Shakspere’s enacted during his life- 
time before the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The interest which 
it has continued to sustain is evidenced 
by the fact that the British Museum 
folios contain over 2,000 references, 
under the heading of “Hamlet,” to 
editions of and works upon the play. 
When the theatres were re-opened, after 
being closed during the Commonwealth 
period, Betterton chose the character of 
the Dane in which to make his first 
appearance. Every actor of note from 
Richard Burbage, who first essayed the 
character, to Sir Henry Irving, Beerbohm 
Tree, and Sarah Bernhardt, has played 
Hamlet. It would seem, indeed, that it 
is a necessary “ baptism of fire” for all 
actors. 

But let us to Hamlet’s Castle. The 
most enchanting view of Kronborg is 
obtained from the Sound. As the 
steamer approaches on a summer day 
you see the grand old pile standing 
proudly on a slight eminence, with its 
grey and graceful turrets rising midway 
between the blue, blue waters of the 
Sound and the still bluer sky. Its com- 
manding position tells of the menace it 
wielded as a fortress when Denmark was 
a great maritime power, while its Re- 
naissance architecture recalls the age 
of poetry and romance. The town 
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of Elsinore which lies at its foot has, like 
the castle, lost to some extent, its palmy 
days. There is the usual traffic of a small 
port, and a landing-place for steamers, and 
a good harbour and iron ship-building 
yard, but not the trade which flourished 
when all merchant vessels halted to pay 
the Sound dues. It is a quaint old town 
with an ancient Gothic town hall, rebuilt 
in 1855, and a Carmelite cloister where 
monks said their prayers a hundred years 
before the royal castle rose above the town. 
It was turned into a home for the aged by 
Andreas Christensen, the last Prior before 
the Reformation, and is still used as a 
hospital for indigent men and women. At 
present it is being restored in the original 
style. In the Latin School or Gymnasium 
Hans Andersen attended school, and pro- 
bably wove fairy stories around the district 
while still a lad. 

A short walk from the shore, up through 
the fortifications, brings you to the Castle. 
It is built in quadrangular form, with a 
tower at each angle, and a courtyard in 
the centre. You cross the cobblestones 
of the court-yard, and wander through the 
bare rooms, looking in vain for ‘traces of 
the splendour which adorned them when 
the “ Majesty of Denmark” held there its 
courts and revels. Pictures hang on some 
of the walls, but are not of special interest. 

The exterior of the Castle remains almost 
unchanged since it was erected in 1585, 
with the exception of the church gable 
and the south-western tower, which were 
damaged by fire in 1629, and restored 
rather differently from the original style. 
The interior suffered severely by the fire, 
and most of the art treasures were burned, 
with the exception of a part of the famous 
tapestry showing the Kings of Denmark. 
The Castle suffered some deprivation when 
it was in the possession of the Swedes 
during 1659-60, and the metal statues from 
the fountain in the courtyard were carried 
to Sweden. 

The chapel on one side of the court is a 
beautiful little sanctuary which was restored 
in 1843, and contains a handsome royal 
pew of carved and gilded woodwork. 

3efore the altar is a crucifix of marble 
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ornamented with gold. Below the castle 
are the casemates where captives have 
languished in the days gone by, and many 
a deed of violence has been done. The 
ghosts of the tortured and murdered rise in 
the imagination as you grope your way after 
the guide through the mysterious passages, 
and fancy you hear the sea waves murmur- 
ing against the walls, while the water drips 
from the vaulted ceilings. The “dark 
gate” leads to the underground cell where 
galley-slaves were caged before execution. 
You return to the surface with a sense ot 
relief and enjoy the summer breeze and the 
lovely prospect from the ramparts. The 
guns in formidable array look threatening 
enough, but are very harmless, and you 
cannot forbear the patriotic exultation that 
Nelson’s fleet defied them when he sailed 
up the Sound in 1801, keeping close to the 
Swedish coast. Poor old guns, they had 
been so confident until that day that their 
shot commanded the Sound from shore to 
shore. In Shakspere’s day we know how 
the cannon on the ramparts of Elsinore 
resounded as the royal healths were drunk 
within the castle. 
** No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day ; 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell ; 
And the King’s rouse, the heaven shall bruit again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. . . . .” 
And again: 

“The King doth wake to-night, and takes his 

rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring 

reels ; 
And, as he drains his draught of Rhemish down, 


The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge.” 


Of this custom of drinking healths, the 
philosopher Hamilet remarks that it is: 


“More honoured in the breech than the obser- 


vance.” 

But to return to the Castle. The two 
rooms of chief historic interest are the turret 
chamber and a garrison dormitory, above 
the Church. In the little turret chamber 
high up in the castle wall, Caroline 
Matilda, the unfortunate queen of 
Christian VII. of Denmark, and sister 
of our George III., was imprisoned for 
several months pending her final banish- 
ment to Hanover. The polite attendant, 
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mindful of the cordial relations of England 
and Denmark to-day, endeavoured to ex- 
plain away the harsh treatment of Caroline 
Matilda, and told me that he believed she 
was only kept in the turret chamber for one 
night,, prior to her departure for Hanover. 

The garrison dormitory was the original 
Knights’ Hall of the Castle, and in Shak- 
spere’s time was hung with silk tapestry re- 
presenting the kings of Denmark from the 
earliest times. This tapestry was ordered 
to be made by Fredericx II., when the 
castle was completed. Stowe, writing in 
1605, repeats the account given of it by 
his friend, William Segar, King of Arms 
of the Garter, who was sent by James I. 
in 1603 to invest the queen’s brother, 
Christian IV., with the order. “There is 
in. the same [castle of Elsinore],” writes 
Stowe, “many princely lodgings, and 
especially one great chamber ; it is hanged 
with tapestry of fresh-coloured silke, with- 
out gold, wherein all the Danish. kings 
are exprest in antique habits, according to 
their severall times, with their armes and 
inscriptions, containing all their conquests 
and victories. The roofe is of inlett woods, 
and hung full of great branches of brasse 
for lights.” The tapestry originally showed 
one hundred and eleven kings, and the 
remnant saved from destruction, which is 
now preserved in the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities, Copenhagen, shows sixteen 
portraits. No one who has seen these 
tapestry kings will doubt Stowe’s word that 
they are “‘exprest in antique habits.” 

Of late years a new interest has arisen 
with regard to the tapestry which connects 
it with Shakspere. Mr. Jon Stefansson 
was, I believe, the first Shaksperian 
student to draw attention to the fact that 
the great dramatist had the tapestry and 
its kingly figures in mind when he wrote 
the scene in which Hamlet has the famous 
interview with his mother (Act 3, Scene 4). 
It is suggested that the queen’s closet in 
which she received Hamlet, was a portion 
of, or else commanded a view of, the 
tapestried hall, and that when he made the 
famous speech beginning : 


“« Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.’’ 
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he “suited the action to the word,” and 
pointed to the tapestry where, beside the 
figure of the late king, his father, appeared 
the newly finished portrait of the reigning 
king who had murdered and supplanted 


him. Furthermore, it is described in the 
play how Polonius, eavesdropping behind 
the Arras or tapestry, is slain by Hamlet’s 
sword-thrust. The supposition that Shak- 
spere in “his mind’s eye” was picturing 
the tapestried hall at Elsinore when he 
wrote the scene seems probable. It has 
been variously represented by distinguished 
“Hamlets.” Kemble, Phelps, and Booth 
used to wear a medallion of the murdered 
king, to which they drew the queen’s 
attention, compelling her to compare it 
with the medallion which she wore of her 
new husband, as they uttered the words: 

‘** Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” 
Sir Henry Irving ignores portraits, but lets 
the words which he speaks call up a mind- 
picture of the two kingly brothers, while 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree inclines to miniatures. 

When one turns to the text it is clear 
as daylight that Hamlet is drawing his 
mother’s attention, not to a medallion or 
miniature, but to a full length figure. 

** See, what a grace was seated on this brow; 

Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command. 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 

The last five lines leave the impression 
of a gracefully poised and manly figure, 
such as Hamlet might be looking at in the 
historic tapestry. 

The question next arises as to whether 
Shakspere had himself visited the castle 
of Elsinore and wrote from personal know- 
ledge. We have already seen that in 1585 
and 1586 English actors performed at 
Elsinore. The names of those who came 
in 1586 are entered in the town records*, 
and spelled according to a Danish version 
of English names, thus: Wilhelm Kempe, 
Daniell Jouns, ‘Thomas Stievens, Jurgeun 
Brieun, Thomas Koning, Thomas Pope, 
and Robert Persj. 


 ® Preserved in the state archives at Copenhagen 
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It would have been worth a good many 
journeys to Denmark to have found the 
name of “Wilhelm Shakspere” set down 
in the old record, but it is not. However, 
the foregoing actors belonged to the private 
company of my Lord Leicester, and three 
of the number, William Kemp, George 
Bryan, and Thomas Pope, took part in the 
play of Hamlet in 1623; while Kemp and 
Pope were Shakspere’s friends during his 
early acting days in London. 

The supposition seems reasonable that 
“ Will of Strat- 
ford ” 
member of 
Lord Leices- 
ter’s company, 
afterwards 
Lord Strange’s, 
and “toured” 
with them in 
Denmark and 
other coun- 
tries, and his 
biographers 
have so far 
been unable to 
set up an alii 
for him at 
home during 
the period of 
1585—93. He 
certainly disap- 
peared from 
Stratford about 
that time, and 
no mention of 
him on the 
London boards 
occurs until 1593, when, in company with 
William Kempe, who had acted at Elsinore, 
and Richard Burbage—who first played 
Hamlet when, later, Shakspere produced 
the play—he acted before Queen Elizabeth 
at Greenwich Palace. The fact that 
Shakspere’s name does not appear among 
the actors who were at Elsinore in 1586, 
by no means proves that he was not of the 
company, but only that he was a youth 
with a minor part, and not of sufficient 
importance to have his name inscribed. 
The “Dictionary of National Biography” 


was a 
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cautiously permits us to ‘think that 
Shakspere did tour in foreign parts in 
his youthful days, and reiterates that no 
one has proved that he did not go to 
Denmark. 

Who that has visited Elsinore, and 
walked its ramparts, can doubt that the 
author of Hamlet obtained his “local 
colour” first hand, together with the inti- 
mate knowledge which the play displays 
of the Danish court-life of that period. 
To quote an American writer, when “ once 
you have the 
play and the 
place [Elsi- 
nore] hitched 
together, there 
is no getting 
them apart 
again.” 

The finest 
apartment in 
the Castle to- 
day is the 
Knights’ Hall, 
so often con- 
fused with the 
original tapis- 
tried Hall, 
above the 
Chapel, which 
has been used 
as. a dormitory 
since 1857, 
when the 
Castle was 
transformed in- 
to barracks for 
the garrison. 

We leave Hamlet’s castle and walk 
through the beechwoods to Marienlyst, and 
climb the stiff ascent from the old chateau, 
now a flourishing hotel, to pay our tribute 
of credulity at Hamlet’s grave. It is a spot 
of mournful beauty, a dreamy solitude 
well-suited to be the resting place of the 
melancholy prince. A shaft of granite, in- 
scribed with the simple words, “ Hamlet’s 
Grav,” rising from a cairn of stones, marks 
the place, and a thick grove of trees o’er- 
shadows it. After leaving the shore bathed 
in sunshine, it struck me as a depressing 











spot. 
which originally marked the grave had been 
carried away bit by bit by relic-hunters, the 
Danes provided a cairn of stones which 


The story goes that when the stone 


they now renew as the enthusiasm of 
tourists gives occasion. Our illustrations 
show the grave not as it used to be, but 
as it now is. 

It is usually alleged that the entire 
grave has been provided to meet the de- 
mand of English and American visitors. 
Still, there are those who cling to the sup- 
position that the real Hamlet of Danish 
history fell in battle off the coast, and was 
buried in this mound. One hopes that no 
one will dig down to see. A tenantless 
grave would be too great a shock, Mr. 
George P. Hansen, United States Consul to 
Elsinore, made a study of the district and 
the legend in 1863, and in his interesting 
work, “The Legend of Hamlet,” inclines 
to the idea that the Elsinore mound 
may contain the bones of the historic 
Hamlet, or at any rate is quite as likely 
to contain them as the rival grave in 
Jutland. 

Below the knoll where the grave is 
situated is a charming piece of woodland, 
through which runs the stream where, of 
course, Ophelia drowned herself. The 
banks are thick with overhanging branches, 
and one half expected to see a distraught 
figure in white gown and garlanded head 
emerge from the leafy shade, and to hear a 
sad voice chanting— 

“He is dead and gone, lady ; 
He is dead and gone; 


At his head a grass green turf, 
At his heels a stone.” 


At the head of the streamlet is a rustic 
fountain bearing the legend “Ophelia 
Kilde.” I drew a long breath as I looked 
at the small stone basin, and wondered if I 
was really expected to believe that there 
Ophelia killed herself, but a Danish friend 
explained that A/de stood for well. ‘There 
was a place higher up the stream deep 
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enough for Hamlet’s fair love to have 
found a watery grave. 

Before leaving the 
climbed to a van‘age ground, 
break in the woodland reveals the Sound, 
with a myriad ships decking its blue waters, 
and the spires of Hamlet’s castle rising 


secluded spot I 


where a 


from the shore. Returning to the grounds 
of the Marienlyst Castle hotel, I found 
there a fine statue of Hamlet, representing 
him in the heroic style, which was erected 
in 1899, and is the work of Miss Pedersen. 

Those who would realise Denmark’s soft 
beauty should tarry one summer’s night at 
Marienlyst. Its clear atmosphere, enchant- 
ing outlook over the Sound, and balmy 
restfulness, make it an ideal holiday-place 
for lovers of beauty and quietude, while 
its position in the very heart of Hamlet’s 
country gives it peculiar interest. 

Queen Alexandra, during her visits to 
Fredensborg Castle, often goes to 
Marienlyst and Elsinore, and loves to 
roam in the picturesque country. The 
proposal to celebrate the jooth anni- 
versary of the completed edition of 
“ Hamlet” by a statue at Elsinore to our 
great English dramatist, has met with Her 
Majesty's warm support. The statue 
which is subscribed by Danes and 
Englishmen, and admirers of the poet 
in other countries, is the work of the 
Danish sculptor, Louis Hasselriis, and 
has been executed in his studio in Rome. 
It is to be erected near Marienlyst Castle, 
in the park below the knoll of Hamlet’s 
grave, and will be a beautiful memorial of 
Shakspere in Denmark 

I should, in conclusion, like to acknow- 
ledge the kindness of Colonel C. W. 
Christensen, the Governor of Kronborg, 
for his help in clearing up some points of 
which I stood in doubt regarding the 
history of the Castle, and also that of 
Vice-Consul Johan Hansen, of Copen- 
hagen, who is the Chief Treasurer of the 
Shakspere Memorial Committee. 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS 


V.—“ MONSIEUR LE 


CURE” 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD 


Author of ‘‘An English Girl in Paris.’’ 


HE first time I saw Monsieur le Curé, 
T our Monsieur le Curé, as the little 
Chou, and I now call him, he came like a 
Léhengrin to the rescue of distressed 
womanhood. No beautiful Princess in 
this case but, the more credit to his 
chivalry, a prosaic middle-aged lady, a 
foreigner in a strange land, and in that 
most deplorable of plights—at loggerheads 
with tyrannous, enraged officialdom— 
omnibus officialdom. 

Mémé and I, having duly fulfilled all 
the requirements of red-tape-ism, taken 
numbers at the omnibus bureau and 
handed our correspondances to the severely 
important collector, were meekly pro- 
ceeding to obey the command to “ mount,” 
when the voice of monsieur the collector 
raised in an excess of sudden fury made 
us start and turn with that quickly aroused 
sense of guilt to which those of blameless 
conduct are specially liable. 

“How then? What is __ this! 
another time that one would rob us! 
but no, sapristi/” 


Yet 
Ah, 
shouted the enraged 
official, as he clutched an astonished 
passenger and raised aloft an omnibus 
ticket as proof of her guilt. The poor 
lady, German by the speech of her, in vain 
endeavoured to arrive at the cause of her 
offence. Her halting French collapsed 
into German and filled the measure of her 
guilt. : 

It was at this moment Monsieur le Curé 
advanced to her relief. 

Like magic he stilled the storm—soothed 
the collector, calmed the conductor, allayed 
the fears of the bewildered lady and cleared 
her character of every spot and stain in the 
eyes, not only of the suspicious officials, 
but of a vast and interested assembly. 


The correspondance ticket was a correct 
one surely, for had she not taken all the 
precautions to-day in order to avoid 
repeating the harrowing experience of 
yesterday, when in her ignorance she had 
presented an omnibus correspondance in 
ascending a tramway not in connection. 
Lieber Himmel, in her own Fatherland 
one could not have abused her more 
violently for the error! Why then did the 
Herr conductor declare to-day the ticket 
availed not, and she must again pay ? 

“Why. alas? Because,” explained 
Monsieur le Curé, “the hour had elapsed 
in which it was permitted to present it.” 

Not knowing she must take a number, 
she had been pushed aside while three 
crowded omnibuses came and went. 

“Mount, mount!” yelled the conductor. 
“One cannot remain all day to discuss the 
affair of this miserable correspondance.” 

“But no, this is not the Chamber of 
Deputies,” cried a wag on the top. “ Dame ! 
it is a serious omnibus this!” 

The clerical knight errant assisted the 
agitated lady to mount, meanwhile quietly 
and briefly explaining to her the omnibus 
system of Paris and the thousand pitfalls 
which await the unwary, a penalty in return 
for the advantage of this very superior 
means of cheap locomotion over anything 
in England or elsewhere on the continent. 

Having accomplished his task, the priest 
sank back in his corner, wrapping himself 
round in a dignified, unapproachable retire- 
ment. When the conductor came round 
to collect the fares I noticed he gave back 
two sous to the man from his change. The 
* Merci, monsieur,” could not have been 
pronounced with deeper respect had the 
donation been two francs. 
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Presently Monsieur le Curé took out a 
small well-worn Jdréviaire and read ab- 
sorbedly, his lips moving as though half 
audibly. Evidently he was repeating his 
service, one of the rules of the Church 
being that the priest shall read the service 
wherever he happens to be, moving his 
lips to form each word. 

I found myself watching him intently, 
studying the keen, ascetic face, refined, 
well-chiselled mouth and finely shaped 
head with the freedom of constraint one 
would gaze at a picture or statue. Surely 
I knew the face and the character it ex- 
pressed. Yes, it was Saint Francis — my 
beloved Saint Frangois d’Assise as painted 
by Giotto. I was recalled abruptly from 
my meditations and speculations by the 
statue suddenly raising his eyes to mine 
and taking a steadfast look into the inmost 
recesses of my soul, so it seemed to me. 
But the look was so kindly, so wise, I felt 
no uneasiness or resentment, but rather 
the sudden recognition of a friend. It 
was only momentary—one of those long 
moments in which so much has time 
to happen, and he was gone—absorbed 
again in the book, leaving me with the 
wish that he would look up once more 
and give me a chance of reading his soul. 

But the priest did not lift his eyes from 
his book again, though when a regiment 
of soldiers marched by with their officer, 
he raised his hat, and again, as we passed a 
funeral, crossed himself devoutly and re- 
mained uncovered till it had gone by, 
showing that even with eyes on his psalter 
a priest, who is a priest indeed, sees every- 
thing round him which is of human 
interest. I made no doubt that his inner 
vision was just as highly developed and 
that he could have given counsel, comfort, 
or reproof, as each case needed, to every- 
one of us in that omnibus before he had 
been there ten minutes or we had spoken 
a word in confession. 

But Mémé, to whom as we walked home 
I propounded this idea, resented it 
strongly. 

“ Well, I hope I have nothing very bad 
to hide,” she protested, “‘but for me I like 
not that a man, not even a priest—though I 
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trust I am a good Catholic—should regard 
me in the soul, in the heart, unless myself 
should grant the permission. For this priest 
I find it in bad taste that he should permit 
himself to read you in the soul, as you say— 
above all in an omnibus. And for you, ma 
chérie, it was a great indiscretion to have 
looked so much in his direction. All 
Frenchmen are alike, priest or no priest! 
If you had been alone that man would 
without doubt have been capable of follow- 
ing you and addressing you.” 

“You think so? I wish he had,” I 
answered, to Mémé’s dismay. “I was 
longing to talk to him, for, do you know, I 
believe he is no other than my beloved 
Saint Francois d’Assise come back again to 
earth ?” 

“But this one? He was of a ripe age, 
is it not so?” enquired Mémé sharply, 

I reassured her. “Alas! yes-—for I 
cannot bear to think of his having been 
here perhaps sixty years before I met him, 
and now I have met him but to lose sight 
of him again.” 

“Those ideas, Buddhistic of reincarnation, 
appear to me to possess tendencies very 
dangerous. Mon enfant,” and Mémé’s 
tone became one of solemn warning, “ I 
joke not when I predict for you complica- 
tions the most grave if you permit yourself 
to indulge them. However, it rejoices me 
to hear he had the hair of sixty years; 
perhaps he is seventy, and in all cases you 
will not see him again,” concluded Mémé 
with a sigh of relief. 

But to see my Saint Francis again 
became from this time my great wish, and I 
had, moreover, an odd conviction that I 
should meet him again. It was merely a 
case of waiting, and life has taught me the 
necessity of waiting, though never, alas! 
how to do so with patience. 

The next day, calling on my friend Marie 
de Vigny, she spoke of a book she had 
been reading with deep interest, a new life 
of “‘ Saint Frangois d’Assise.” Had I heard 
of it? Curiously enough I had noticed a 
review of this “Life” in the Mouvelle 
Revue, contrasting it with that by Monsieur 
Paul Sabatier, and showing how both 
authors portray the same magnetic, vital 
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personality though by methods as different 
as would be portraits of the same man by a 
Raphael and a Velasquez. Marie, who 
has long directed my theological reading, 
was delighted at my interest—I am not 
always so ready to embark on long lives of 
the Saints—and promised to send me round 
the book at once. 

And as I read and read that life so brim- 
ful of life, so human, so divine, at every 
age and under all circumstances so love- 
compelling, the face of my Lohengrin 
priest rose up clearly before me. 

I saw him as a youth—eager, passionate, 
impetuous, loving fun and adventure with 
the lightest-hearted ; no trace as yet of the 
lines of sorrow, suffering and experience to 
come. Again in middle life this same face 
seemed to respond to every word and act 
recorded of the Saint. Finally on Mount 
Verna in the frail old man—wasted by 
fasting and prayer and work, a very shadow 
of his former self yet with the spirit shining 
ever stronger through the luminous eyes ; 
it was my priest again I saw. 


I asked Marie if she knew anything of 


the author. He was a priest of good birth, 
she told me, who, unlike most of his class, 
had elected to be the curé of a poor parish 
instead of a Jesuit, for which his birth and 
scholarship had so obviously fitted him. 
More she did not know. 

I left Paris that spring much disappointed 
at not having seen my St. Francis again. 
Though I had visited I won’t say how 
many churches in Paris, no sign of him had 
Ifound. Yet I was convinced he must be 
well-known, and a great preacher like his 
prototype. 

I have an unquenchable belief in the 
old fairy stories of the power of wishing. If 
only you wish long enough and _ strong 
enough, you can make most wishes come 
true. So for six months I wished hard. 
The end of October brought a letter from 
Uncle Jack begging I would go and help 
him through November, “ that most detest- 
able month in the year.” So I found 
myself again crossing the sacrée Manche— 
one hour and twenty mortal minutes passed 
in such purgatory that I trust they will be 
reckoned ten thousand years to my credit 
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hereafter, as were those moments of con- 
densed agony undergone by Miss Proctor’s 
“ Faithful Soul.” 

The day after my arrival, I was taking 
déjetiner with the petit chou and her 
parents, when a patient was announced, 
described by the maid as desiring so 
urgently to see monsieur le docteur that in 
spite of it being out of consulting hours, 
Louis Lefébre directed the lady to be 
shown into his bureau and left his deiner 
half finished. 

“These sick ones are altogether dis- 
gusting,” pronounced the chou. ‘The poor 
papa they permit him to repose neither 
the day nor the night—son/ des egotistes— 
des canatlles,” the chou was working herself 
up, “des co ” She stopped, looked at 
her mother tentatively, and concluding it 
was safe to go on for once, finished boldly 
with: “ Out—des cochons! They merit 
well e moi? ‘Those there, for example.” 

** Jaqueline—f donc / I imagined thou 
hadst ceased to pronounce  mof since 
thou hadst six years,” said her mother. 

“It is true—me I say no longer 4% mot,” 
replied the chou. “I become old and 
sage—I say now cochon only on the great 
occasions, when it is well merited, seest 
thou. Enfin when & dom Dieu Himself 
He would say it!” 

“ Tais-tot, Jacqueline, thou chatterest 
too much. Le bon Dieu never would 
He say /e mot.” 

“ How! never would he say it?” cried 
the chow triumphantly. “ Ah, but here is 
what is droll then! Ze don Dieu, He it 
was who made them, the pigs, is it not so? 
He gave them their names—cochons—is it 
not so? How then can one say never He 
has said the word? Zh heu—dis donc, ma 
csine?” She turned on me, 
alight with mischief. 

My involuntary laugh as her mother 
groaned “That child becomes truly un- 
supportable,” confessed her victor. For 
though I had not been foolish enough to 
launch myself in an argument by any rash 
assertions concerning 4 don Dieu, she 
knew I feit bound to support her mother, 
and we stood or fell, generally fell, 
together. 


her eyes 
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Thérése was saved from further dis- 
comfiture by the reappearance of her 
husband. He reported an interview with 
one Madame Bonvalet, an original—a 
character ! 

“Tt appears,” he said, “ she holds the 
position of donne-gouvernante, garde- 
malade, sister, daughter, banker, all the 
relations in one to Monsieur le Curé de 
Notre Dame de Consolation, a large and 
very poor parish. She desired to consult 
me having heard from a friend whose son 
I had cured of a fractured leg that 
monsieur le docteur made miracles for the 
poor as well as the rich. I enquired what 
was her malady? ‘Our malady,’ she 
answered, ‘is that Monsieur le Curé 
becomes blind.’ In the commencement it 
appears he disguised it from her, but now 
since three months he becomes always 
worse. He ceases to read—it is with 


difficulty he can write, yet he refuses to 
care for himself saying always he needs his 
money—‘ our money ’ she called it—for the 
poor. She conducted him to the hospital— 


they did him no good—‘imbeciles those 
there,’ says our Bonvalet. ‘A bottle of 
lotion by which the eyes became rather 
worse than better—voi/d tout /’ She gave 
three candles to ‘Notre Dame des Doleurs.’ 
Alas! she had made no attention unless 
indeed it was she who put the poor Bon- 
valet the idea in the head to consult me— 
by the result one must judge! But before 
Monsieur le Curé consults me she desires 
to know what one must pay for the cure of 
blindness—the sum of fifty francs is the 
most that she begs I will announce to 
Monsieur le Curé, for never will he consent 
to expend more. But to her I must speak 
with frankness and we are to arrange the 
affair together in secret. She possesses a 
fortune, her wages since thirty years, which 
she has guarded awaiting the time when 
Monsieur le Curé should need them. It 
appears that the curé gives to his poor all 
he possesses—his food, his shoes, his clothes, 
even on occasions his bed. Happily his 
soutane is unsuitable for a beggar or never 
would he possess one. The fifty francs is 
a tenth of some money the editors have 
given him for his celebrated book on Saint 


Francois d’Assise—that sum he permits 
himself in order to regain if possible his 
sight.” 

“ His celebrated book on Saint Frangois? 
Is his name Monsieur Abbé de Langre- 
mont?” I asked breathlessly. 

“T think in effect .hat resembles the 
name,” answered Louis Lefébre. ‘ You 
have heard of the book then? I thought 
the old one was giving her judgment when 
she called it celebrated.” 

Apart from their purely human interests 
as patients Louis Lefébre has small sym- 
pathy with priests as such, and none 
whatever with Lives of the Saints, though, 
as I tell him when I want to rouse his 
ire, his own life will one day furnish 
ample material, he is so devoted to his 
poor clientd/e. He protested, but Thérése 
and I insisted on being introduced to 
Monsieur le Curé and _ his devoted 
gouvernante as soon as their consultation 
should be over, Madame Bonvulet having 
got the doctor to agree to act as_ her 
accomplice if he found the case of 
Monsieur le Curé one he could reasonably 
hope to cure. 

“The poor old one,” he said, “I hope 
I shall succeed, for not only my reputation 
is in the balance but that also of the 
blessed Virgin who accepted those three 
candles !” 

The appearance of Monsieur le Curé 
was heralded afar by the animated voice 
of Madame Bonvalet. 

“‘ Have a care, Monsieur, behold a step. 
This is the door by here—it is the 
passage which is black—difficult there- 
fore for any one to see. Me I have the 
eyes of a cat.” 

The door opened, and there stood—my 
Saint Frangois! So he was the author 
and also the curé dwelling among his poor, 
giving them all he possessed. And was 
this not just what St. Francis d’Assise 
living in these days would be! And his 
faithful friend, his Santa Chiara. what 
better would she desire than to return to 
earth as Madame Bonvalet to watch over 
and serve him all her days. 

“ Allow me to present you to my wife, 
Monsieur, and a young English lady, our 





MY 


friend. They desire greatly the honour 
of your acquaintance,” announced Louis 
Lefébre. 

I looked anxiously at his eyes, those 
eyes which had seen with so kindly and 
wise a look into my soul. ‘That their 
light should hecome darkened seemed like 
losing the beneficent sun. I was thankful 
to see outwardly no change as he took my 
hand and bent that earnest look on me 
once more. 

“ The nerves fatigued by too much work 
at night with an insufficient light,” pro- 
nounced the docteur. An admirable new 
invention, an apparatus for massaging the 
eye, joined to perfect repose for a short 
time, would quite restore a naturally strong 
sight. 

Happy tears stood in the eyes of the 
faithful Bonvalet as she repeated to me 
this good news, adding : 

“Tt is our blessed Lady, I recognise 
now, who has guided me the feet to mon- 
sieur le docteur. Never will I doubt her 
more. The Sunday next I will hang in her 
chapel a heart of real silver as offering.” 

Then we all talked of the book, or 
rather Saint Francis, for Monsieur le Curé 
persistently steered the conversation away 
from his own work. I had been to Assisi 
and had some leaves from the sacred rose- 
tree pressed between the pages of my 
“ Fioretti”— an immed:ate bond between 
us. 

He spoke of the Saint as of a well-be- 
loved master and friend, by whose side he 
had journeyed half a life-time, into whose 
heart he had seen, on whose bosom he 
had leant. 

“In my church,” he said, “I have a 
Chapel of Saint Francois and in it many 
ci his sacred relics. There is a miracle 
picture also above the altar, and the offer- 
ings of those whose petitions have been 
granted fill the chapel. Even little chil- 
dren have brought their treasures as thank- 
offering. Would it-make Mademoiselle 
pleasure to visit my church?” he asked. 

I replied that nothing would make me 
greater pleasure, and we fixed an carly date 
when Thértse and I would come. 

“Me also, I desire to see the church 
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of Monsieur le Cu-¢,” cried the voice of 
the chou suddenly. She had crept in 
unnoticed and, entrenched behind my chair, 
was listening to all. 

“* Mais non, Jacqueline,” said her mother 
nervously. “ Say donjour then to monsieur. 
Thou art not enough well conducted to go 
to church—remind thyself only of the last 
time.” 

“* But the last time I bored myself much. 
The big man of the nose red, but red! and 
the hat of gold, he took from me my piece 
of two sous and rendered it not, though I 
cried to split him the ears. At the church 
of Monsieur le Curé I shall amuse myself 
well.” 

In spite of this confession, perhaps by 
reason of it, Saint Francis drew the chou 
towards him saying gently: 

“Yes, yes, my little one, thou also shalt 
come. ‘Let the little ones come unto me 
and forbid them not.’ It was the dear 
Lord Jesus himself who said it.” 

The chou regarded her mother triumph- 
antly. 

“Thou hearest! Monsieur le Curé, the 
little Jésus, and me, we are all of the same 
advice !” 

The eyes of St. Francis twinkled like 
those of a schoolboy. 

“That is admirable!” he cried. 
three we will be always of the same 
advice—is it not so? Go now, little one 
and ask the permission of thy dear good 
maman that thou comest to the beautiful 
house of don Dieu.” 

To the surprise of her mother and! me the 
chou obeyed like a lamb, making: her re- 
quest in the voice of ‘the cooing ' dove. 
And from that hour she has. listened to 
Monsieur le Curé as the wild birds listened 
and obeyed that first Saint Francis. 

After this, of course, there was no help for 
jt: we were bound to take the chou. whether 
we liked it.or no. The Church of Our 
Lady of Consolation is a long way from 
everywhere. Like an ancient rock, strong 
and enduring, it lifts its head and shoulders 
above the vast network, of narrow; dirty, 
crowded streets which surround it. 

“Our Lady stands always in-our midst,” 
says Monsieur le Curé. “Her héart, her 
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arms are open to receive her children day 
and night.” 

For the doors of this church are never 
closed. amps burn always before the 
altar, and prayer never ceases to ascend 
throughout the night watches. One after the 
other they take it up, and, like the light, it 
is never extinguished. With bowed head, 
a silent, solitary figure may be always seen 
kneeling before the altar. 

When we arrived, a funeral service was 
still going on, the funeral of a little child. 
The chou was in one of her most enquiring 
moods, and the fact of the funeral being 
that of a child thrilled her with 
interest 


intense 
and appealed to her dramatic 
sense, at all times very strong. As the 
procession of little children passed up the 
nave, bearing in their hands white flowers 
and wreaths, she pulled my sleeve, and 
demanded in a shrill treble : 

“See then, ma ¢sine, those children there 
are they also the exteremant?” 

I answered they were the little friends 
who made the procession. 

“ And they also those little friends will 
one give them a fine coffin and a monu- 
ment?” she asked. 

I shook my head, but no reluctance on 
my part could stem the torrent of questions 
about that child who was playing to the 
chou so enviable a ré/e as centre figure. 

Did she find herself well there—the little 
girl in the handsome coffin covered with 
flowers? Who had made her to be a dead 
one? Had she died because one had 
caused her to be afraid at night like the 
canary, or from eating some poison like the 
poor dog Monton? In the heaven where 
she was now did / don Dieu give to her as 
many fetits-fours as she would have? And 
soonand soon. The /ais-toé of Thérése 
fell on deaf ears, and I found it better to 
answer than have the same question re- 
peated indefatigably and each time in a 
higher key. 

At last all knelt and there was a silent 
hush throughout the church. 

“Ma c'sine,’ came in a_ penetrating 
whisper, “say then what they are doing?” 

“Sch They say their prayers,” I 
answered. 
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“How? They say their prayers those 
children when they have not undressed 
themselves? It is Julie who would be 
angry if she saw that,” cried the chou indig- 
nantly. And then followed Julie’s views 
about people who said their prayers other- 
wise arrayed than in their robes of night ! 

Thérése and I felt thankful when that 
funeral service was concluded. 

The chow had brought with her a 
mysterious parcel, which she told us she 
was going to hang in the chapel of 
Monsieur Saint Francois. 

“Tt is a grand, grand secret,” was all 
the information she would vouchsafe. 

The funeral over, we went round to the 
small vestry of Monsieur le Curé. He 
begged us to await him still a little quarter 
of an hour as he had yet one more duty to 
fulfil, two of his children waiting to be 
confessed ; after that he was at our service. 

“Me also I should like well to be con- 
fessed,” remarked the chou as she saw the 
first of. the “children,” an ancient dame 
with a face like a map of Switzerland, take 
up her position at the mysterious little door 
of the confessional. 

“ Are quite charming those little houses 
there,” she cried with enthusiasm. 

At last Monsieur le Curé was free. 

“We will begin with the chapel of Saint 
Francois,” he said. “ Our Saint,” he smiled 
at me. 

“‘Me also,” said the chou, inserting her- 
self between the curé and me, and slipping 
her small hand into his with an air of 
possession. — 

“Thou also,” he smiled. ‘And thy 
packet, what does it contain?” he en- 
quired. 

* Sch It is a secret,” said the chou. 
“I would give also my treasure as the 
other little children. When we arrive at 
the chapel of Monsieur Saint Frangois me 
I will take off the paper, and Monsieur le 
Curé he will put it on the wall so that all 
the world shall see it, yes—is it not so?” 

“ But yes, my little one—the dear Saint 
he will rejoice in thy gift without doubt,” 
the curé assured her. “To give thy 
treasure—that is what makes pleasure to 
the don Dieu.” 
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“T feel a horrible misgiving,” whispered 
Thérese. “ What can there be in the 
packet of Jacqueline ! ” 

It was very carefully done up in a dozen 
wraps at least, but at last there emerged in 
all its barbaric hideousness the last new 
treasure, the heart’s idol of the chou, Uncle 
Jack’s present of a grinning hairy “golley- 
wog.” 

“ Voila! Is he beautiful! Is he magni- 
ficent! Monsieur Saint Frangois will be 
content, yes? He will love me well, is it 
not so, more than all the other children— 
yes?” , 

For a moment a look of consternation 
came over the expressive face of Monsieur 
le Curé—I think he was afraid it was alive. 
Then he took the “ golleywog” carefully in 
his hands. 

“He is magnificent, my child—but yes, 
he is truly original that one.” 

Thérése would have interfered, but I 
begged her to wait and see how St. Francis 
would arrange the affair. 

“Put him on the wall—say to Monsieur 
Saint Frangois it is the little Jacqueline 
who gives to him the beautiful go/i- 
vogue,” cried the chou eagerly. 

“See,” said Monsieur le Curé. “We 
lay thy treasure here on the altar step. 
Now we will kneel, thou and I, and ask 
le bon Dieu to tell us in the heart what he 
would have us do with the gift.” 

They knelt together, Monsieur le Curé 
and the chou. Presently Monsieur le Curé 
rose. “ Ze bon Dieu has told me what the 
Saint Frangois would have us do,” he said. 
“Thy gift is accepted, my little one. Oh 
yes, and it makes much joy to the Saint. 
There dwells near here a little girl quite 
lame and ill—never can she leave her bed, 
the little Jeanne—she has no toys, not 
one. Thou shalt give to her this 
fine,” he hesitated, “person. ‘To make 
rejoice the poor little ones—that, my 
child, rejoices Saint Frangois.” 

Tears gathered slowly in the eyes of the 
chou. This was not the fate she had 
dreamed for her beloved goe/ivogue, but 
she answered bravely : 

“Take him! but say to the little Jeanne 
that she care for him well—that she give 


him to eat all the days— without that I 
retake him.” 

‘I discern qualities in that little one,” 
Monsieur le Curé observed to me, “ which 
would make of her a great Saint.” 

I began to think so too, if they could 
be developed by a training at the fres- 
bytére of Our Lady of Consolation. 

The church was full of treasures, real art 
treasures, the gifts of Monsieur le Curé. 
The frescoes in the chapel of Saint Francois 
were excellent copies of those by Giotto at 
Assisi. There was an old Spanish crucifix, 
crystal and silver. An altar cloth of Italian 
embroidery of the cingue cento. 

Over the great altar hung a fine Nativity 
by Ghirlandajo, an heirloom in the family 
of Monsieur le Curé. The pulpit and 
choir stalls were of old oak, quaintly 
carved, and the light came mellowed and 
subdued through some old stained glass of 


‘great beauty. 


“There are some persons,” said Mon- 
sieur le Curé, “ who make me the reproach 
that I have here so many things of value 
when my poor, besides being ignorant of 
things artistic, lack the bread and the 
clothes. My answer is this—I would care 
not only for the bodies and the souls of my 
poor, but for their intelligence also. All 
three are at present interlaced—each one 
assists the other to grow, to develop. Sol 
give to my poor a place where they too 
shall possess the beautiful music, the beauti- 
ful paintings and sculpture, where their 
eyes and ears, weary with the sights, the 
sounds of poverty, suffering, and sin, shall 
obtain refreshment and their hearts be 
filled with the sense of the beauty of God. 
For all the true art reveals something of the 
beauty of God, is it not so? Behold my 
defence. Here is our ches-nous. On all 
occasions we enter here when we mourn, 
when we rejoice—every event of our life on 
this earth we commemorate it here!” 

Next to the church stands the presdbylére, 
where Monsiéur le Curé and his two 
vicaires dwell in severest simplicity attended 
on by Madame Bonvalet and a widow, 
whose discreet years and singularly plain 
features pointed her out as the regulation 
donne for the priest’s house. 











Monsieur le Curé invited us to enter 
and partake of some refreshment; it would 
make great pleasure to the good Bonvalet 
he assured us. 

In her neat black apron and old-fashioned 
white bonnet, she was standing at the door 
looking out for us. 

Everything inside the austere little house 
was spotlessly clean, the plain wooden 
tables and chairs spoke of vigorous daily 
scrubbings. 

“I expect more soap than meat is con- 
sumed in this ménage,” remarked Thérése 
aside. 

While the chou and her mother partook 
of syrup and wafer biscuits, I made a tour 
of the little house with Madame Bonvalet, 
and drew out her reminiscences of Monsieur 
le Cure—no hard task when once she found 
a good listener. 

“ Already as a child he was a saint. He 
had also the beauty of an angel, the little 
one! And the ideas of an originality! Oh, 
but never can you imagine to yourself the 
ideas that jumped in the head of that child! 
Yes, Mademoiselle, me I have known 
Monsieur le Curé all my life. I entered 
the service of Madame his mother, see you, 
when I had but sixteen years and Monsieur 
le Curé he had but seven years. Me, I 
was like all the young girls—the head full 
of folly. My cousin, who was in the house 
of a modiste in Paris, had counselled me if 
I would make myself beautiful on the /ée 
days when I went out all be-Sundayed 
(endimanchée), to put on the cheeks some 
white powder, on the lips some red 
ointment. I admired greatly my cousin. 
Alas! the unhappy one she turned badly. 
And it was only because of Monsieur le 
Curé that me I did not take that same 
road. One Sunday, as I dressed myself in 
my best toilette, and rubbed my face of 
little fool with the powders, the little one, 
to whom I paid no attention as he 
amused himself in the room, approached 
me with a regard severe. ‘Why dost thou 
put thee some powders on the face, 
Lucie?’ he demanded of me. ‘It is 
dirty that stuff on the face.’ I felt my- 
self ashamed before this child’s gaze, but 
I answered: ‘It makes nothing, no one 
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perceives it, and the red lips are pretty, 
seest thou.’ 

“¢* Then it is a lie that thou sayest with 
that wicked powder there. Take it off— 
wash thee the face and say not a lie to all 
the world, or never never can I love thee,’ 
said the child, with a look in the same 
moment /riste and severe. That voice of 
the child was to me as the voice of God. I 
could not resist it. I washed me the face 
and never from that day had I the courage 
to be coguette. If I would put me a ribbon 
in the hat, the conscience reproached me 
with vanity. Yet the little one he was not 
too serious. Often he sang all day and was 
full of joy and vivacity as a little bird. 
But always the tears came quickly to the 
eyes at sight of one in sorrow or pain, and 
at once he desired to give them all he 
possessed. ‘There was one time I remind 
myself when he presented to a mendicant 
child his little costume of blue velvet, quite 
new and beautiful, with a large collar and 
the cuffs of lace fine but fine; Madame her- 
self she had worked them—he resembled in 
verity a little prince dressed in that cos- 
tume. The child who begged entered the 
garden while Monsieur le Curé played 
there alone. Oh how the poor Madame 
she angered herself when we discovered 
what he had done. ‘But why then didst 
thou give that costume there?’ she 
demanded. ‘The one more old it would 
have served much better.’ And the little 
one he replied. ‘ But it was thou my mother 
who told me the good God has said “ Give 
never that which costs thee nothing. Give 
always of thy best, that which costs thee 
dear.’” When he said this with the tears 
in the eyes and the heart all swollen 
Madame had not the courage to scold him 
more.” 

“But he resembles altogether 
Francois d’Assise. He is Saint Francois!” 
I said. And Madame Bonvalet, instead 
of looking as if she thought me crazy, 
assented with delight. 

“ Mademoiselle she says truly. Behold 
precisely what me I find also, and I have 
much studied that Saint there. Also 
Monsieur le Curé he had the habit of 
reading to me his che pters of the celebrated 
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book he made—not until I well understood 
what he had written did he find himself 
satisfied. ‘That book Monsieur le Curé 
has made me the touching honour to 
dedicate it to me, his old donne, ‘ our book’ 
he calls it. Ah, in all the world is there 
no one who resembles my Monsieur le Curé. 
Mademoiselle must not let monsieur know 
I have chattered these things or he would 
scold me well,” shé cautioned as we 
returned to the refectory. 

I found the f’t¢ chou listening with wide 
eyes and parted lips as Monsieur le Curé 
told thrilling tales of the little ones of his 
parish. There was a _bread-winner of 
seven years who supported an_ invalid 
mother, and a small mother of nine who 
cooked and washed for five lesser brethren, 
to say nothing of little Jeanne who became 
quite a heroine when we heard how she 
had been thrown out of a burning house 
three years ago, and never been able to 
leave her bed since. Before we said good- 
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bye it was settled that the chou and I were 
to go and visit that little Jeanne and teach 
her to knit and make gorgeous garments of 
wool, both for herself and the “ gollywog” 
warm—but of a warmth to make envious 
all the people in that street when the cold 
winter should arrive. 

Jacqueline’s conversion is certainly going 
on apace under the magnetic influence of 
Monsieur le Curé and Monsieur Saint 
Francois, who are in her mind, as in mine, 
identified as the same person, but the old 
chou still sprouts up irrepressible at times. 
As for instance, the other night when 
Thérése murmuring a fond donsoir to the 
sleeping baby and addressing her as mon 
amour, mon trésor, was suddenly startled 
by a voice from the adjoining crib: 

“If it is thy treasure that one, thou 
shouldst then give her to Monsieur Saint 
Frangois to hang up in the little chapel. 


That will make much pleasure to /e bon 
Dieu.” 


SHAKSPERES BIRTHDAY: 


APRIL 23Rp. 
By MARY FARRAH 


O more through the Forest of Arden 
Orlando’s sweet Rosalind strays, 
‘The branches are burdened no longer 
With verses that publish her praise ; 
No more will the guitors at Belmont 
Their fate in the caskets defy ; 
No Jessica looks from her casement 
When gallant Lorenzo goes by. 


No longer in olden Verona 
The lovers greet death with a smile 
Cordelia’s woes are forgotten, 
And vanished is Prospero’s Isle ; 
No more round Titania’s bower 
The fairies by moonlight will sport ; 
The glades of the greenwood are silent 
Where Oberon once held his Court. 
Our Merlin, the mighty magician, 
Still sleeps by the Avon’s calm shore, 
New visions of wonder and beauty 
His magic will summon no more ; 
But long as his speech we inherit, 
Unbroken his spell shall remain, 
And throned in our hearts’ love for ever 
The friends that he left us shall reign. 





THE PRIVATE APARTMENTS AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE 


By the COUNTESS OF X 


\ ]HEN the late Queen Victoria was 

living, most of the private apart- 
ments at Windsor Castle could only be 
called “private” by courtesy, since, 
though not open to public gaze and atten- 
tion in the same way as were the state 
rooms during the absence of the Court from 
Windsor, yet it was no difficult matter at 
all for anyone officially connected with the 
castle (either as being on the staff or as 
attending .directly or indirectly on the 
Queen) to obtain leave to show friends 
round almost all the “ private” rooms that 
the castle contained. 

The gracious courtesy and kindness thus 
exhibited were seldom abused, and large 
numbers of ‘‘ cousins ”—country and other- 
wise—certainly had an unusual and often 
unexpected treat. 


But—autres temps, autres meurs. Things 


have changed since January, 1901. The 
era of Queen Victoria has passed away, 
and that of King Edward VII. has come. 
And one of the notable changes, to those 
who know, is that which has decreed 
that, under no pretence whatever, shall 
strangers be aliowed to visit the “ private” 
apartments any longer. Not only are 
officials of the castle and personal atten- 
dants on the Royal Family forbidden 
strictly thus to introduce visitors, but the 
closest watch is kept on every side by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s staff and others, lest 
some wandering stranger should, even 
unwittingly, enter the forbidden precincts. 
As for the photographers and journalists 
who used to wander here and there, 
almost at their own sweet will, in the 
Castle and grounds, they will now be 
looked for in vain. They are a veritable 
béte noire and anathema maranatha, to the 
powers that be. So severe are the officials 


on every innocent-looking person suspected 
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of being a writer in disguise, or of carrying 
a concealed camera, that one can well 
believe the Lord Chamberlain must spend 
half his nightly slumbers in fitful dreams 
that somebody has, after all, escaped his 
watchful eye and is roaming round the 
King’s sitting-room or the Queen’s tea- 
room. 

There have been great and manifold 
changes in the private apartments since 
the days of the late queen. Not so much 
in the three famous drawing-rooms, or in 
the noble dining-room used regularly by 
the Royal Family when in residence at 
Windsor, as in the “innermost sanctu 
aries,” the King’s smaller private sitting- 
room, his Majesty’s bedroom, the Queen’s 
boudoir, the Queen’s bedroom, the dress- 
ing-rooms, the bathrooms, etc. Into these 
“innermost” rooms admission was pro- 
hibited even during the Victoria régime, 
except to those whose work called them 
there; to-day the rules are even more 
stringent. 

Let us begin our survey at the far end of 
the grand corridor by looking into the 
private chapel. The King and Queen 
have continued the late Sovereign’s pre- 
ference for worshipping here with the 
household instead of attending the more 
public services at St. George’s Chapel. 
The little private sanctuary has not 
been much altered from what it pre- 
viously was when Queen Victoria sat 
in the Royal pew over the entrance and 
listened to words of comfort and sympathy 
from her favourite clergymen. The Royal 
pew is very large and comfortable, and 
commands a full view of the household 
attendants, who are seated on the ground- 
floor below. It is exactly opposite the 
preacher and the altar. Beautifully-bound 
prayer-books and hymn-books are ready to 
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HIS MAJESTY’S PRIVATE CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


As decorated for 


hand for the Royalties when required, 
though Queen Victoria herself seldom used 
a hymn-book, but sang from written sheets 
containing the chosen hymns. 

The King and Queen have not quite as 
many favourite preachers as had the late 
Queen. It is not easy to say who is first 


favourite with them, but one cannot help 


noticing that the present Archbishop of 


Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of Ripon, the Bishop of Stepney, 
Canon Canon 


Canon Dalton always seem to interest them 


Fleming, Hervey, and 
and attract their earnest attention. 

The King’s favourite hymn is probably 
“Nearer my God to Thee” ; he has been 
understood to say that he liked that hymn 
as well as any in the “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.” He usually joins heartily in the 
service, and the Queen, too, listens with 
deepest interest to all the prayers and 
to the sermon. 

Soon after leaving the little chapel we 
come into the grand corridor. ‘There has 
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the 


Harvest Festival. 


been some re-arrangement of pictures, 
cabinets, and china in this superb corridor 
since the King’s accession, but on the whole 
it has not altered greatly. Those who knew 
it before would it without 


difficulty. It has still the same glorious 


know again 


air of containing (asit does!) some of the 
There 


still remains the famous Bible of General 


most precious gems of the Castle. 


Gordon, under its. glass shade, with the 
marginal notes written in his own hand. 
There is the splendid group of statuary of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert; there 


is the notable cabinet of Cardinal Wolsey, 


with its. grand carving, its _ brilliantly- 


painted scenes, and its hidden recesses. 
You can the three celebrated 
au 


over 


yet see 


Ro 'é 


worth 


specimens of Barri vases, 


thousand 
Round you on every hand 


to’ be a 


pounds each. 


believed 
are pictures whose duplicates and _fac- 
similes you have beheld time and again. 
There is the one of Queen Victoria as she 
was that morning at Kensington, when the 
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hurried visitors—Archbishop and Lord 
Chamberlain — announced to het in her 
nightdress that “Uncle William” was 
dead, and that she, a girl of eighteen, was 
Queen of England. There is the splendid 
portrayal of her marriage to Pzince Albert ; 
there is the well-known picture showing her 
presiding at the meeting of her first Privy 
Council. 

And yet more cabinets, china, magnifi- 
cent sculpture, and paintings galore! 
Portraits of famous men of the last century 
whom. Royalty knew and trusted. A 
painting of the Earl of Beaconsfield, one 
of Lord Salisbury ; pictures of royal christ- 
enings and marriages; objects of art and 
priceless rarities; they are all there, 
delighting the eye, and pleasing the senses 
of those permitted to view them. 

From the grand corridor the visitor can 
enter any of the three famous private 
drawing-rooms. It is just a matter of taste 
on the part of those seeing them as to 
which of the three is considered the most 
beautiful and charming. For myself I have 
always had a preference for the green 
drawing-room, though I believe most of my 
friends think the white one the most 
lovely. Yet it is not easy to find a more 
delightful drawing-room anywhere than the 
red one appears when the members of the 
Royal family gather in it for the evening. 

The red room is the end one of the 
three, nearest to the north wing of the 
Castle. It is of large size, and its pre- 
dominating features are, of course, the vivid 
crimson decorations of walls and upholstery. 
The walls are draped with bright crimson 
satin hangings, and the charming suites of 
furniture are upholstered so as to be in 
harmony with them. 

Some pretty fancy tables of fair size 
stand about the room, particularly in the 
recesses of the wide high windows that give 
such fine views over the Thames valley for 
‘many miles. These scenes from the windows 
at Windsor are quite celebrated, for the 
height of the Castle above the neighbouring 
district affords excellent opportunities for 
such views from its drawing-room windows 
as are seldom obtainable elsewhere in 
similar circumstances. 
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The green drawing-room is next the red 
one, and is entered from it by folding- 
doors of great width. Indeed the whole 
suite of drawing-rooms can, by this means, 
upon important occasions when required 
for very large parties, be converted into 
what is practically one great apartment. In 
this lovely central drawing-room the colour 
scheme is pale green, and the pictures are 
magnificent ones, mostly of the various 
members of the Royal family. The 
frames are let into the walls, and are 
heavily gilded, giving an air of luxury 
to the whole that is not easy to 
describe. The most remarkable feature of 
the room, so far as its furniture is con- 
cerned, is undoubtedly the many gorgeous 
cabinets filled from top to bottom with 
china, whose value is quite problematical. 
As the dinner and tea-services here seen 
are unique in design and workmanship, 
and their equals have never been put up 
to auction, it is extremely difficult to say 
what they would fetch to-day amongst a 
gathering of American millionaires. 

But the gem of the lot is a service of 
Sévres, wich has a ground of green, and 
whose plate-margins are encrusted with 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and every kind 
of precious stone, The sight of this moSt 
beautiful dinner array is enough to dazzle 
the eye, whilst the question of its value sets 
one thinking. That value can only be sur- 
mised, but experts believe that it would 
easily fetch more than one hundred 
thousand pounds, while some go so far as 
to say that a quarter of a million pounds 
would be nearer the mark! At any rate 
one gets from this the idea of what such an 
apartment as the green drawing-room must 
be worth, could its contents be valued in 
accordance with modern notions of what 
such unique china, cabinets, pictures, etc., 
are worth. 

Last of the three rooms, entered from 
the green one or from the grand corridor, 
comes the white drawing-room. It is 
hardly so large, perhaps, as the others, and 
the prevailing colour-scheme of decora- 
tion is that which has given it its name. 
This room is especially favoured by the 
King and Queen, as it used to be by the 
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late queen, when small private parties are 
held, or when the family gathers in the 
evening for music and _ chat. There 
is a magnificent grand piano which 
has been played by most of the great 
musicians of the day, when they have 
been honoured by being “ commanded ” to 
appear before Royalty there, and this piano 
is ON many evenings playea by Royal 
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fingers either in brilliant classical excerpts 
or in accompaniments to songs that are 
favourite of their Majesties. 

A noticeable feature of all the drawing- 
rooms is the extremely thick carpets that 
cover the polished floors. Your feet seem 
to sink into them as into a waving sea of 
soft grass, so velvety and thick are they. 
And the parts of the floor that remain un- 
covered are polished, and no mistake! 
The dancing-man or woman on a visit who 
treads them for the first time stands 
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delighted, and conjures up visions of how 
many points they could give to the average 
floor of a dancing-hall specially “prepared” 
for a ball! 

Except that the paintings in all the 
drawing-rooms are charmingly executed, | 
do not think they are of very great interest 
to the ordinary visitor. They are nearly 
all portraits of the Royal Family, more or 
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less familiar to everybody through re- 


productions of them. Of historical 
masterpieces of art’ as represented by 
paintings — except portraits — the rooms 
are singularly void. But you scarcely 
miss these. So beautiful as studies of 
harmony and colour, so delightful as 
drawing-rooms in every sense are these 
three apartments that 
satisfied. 

The private dining-room is the large 
apartment beyond the red drawing-room. 


your eyes are 
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In the days of Queen Victoria it used to be 
only brought into requisition when a very 
large party indeed was expected. But now- 
adays the King likes to use it whenever the 
company to sit down comprises a dozen or 
upwards ; and as the number is seldom less 
than this, the dining-room frequently sees 
as beautiful banquets as ever it did in days 
of yore, when former kings feasted in it. 

It looks out on the terrace, and its 
panels are of white and gold. The table, 
needless to say, is quite a sight as spread 
for a large private party, when the gold and 
silver plate is brought into use, and the 
sparkle of plate, glass, china, and flowers is 
something to be remembered for the re- 
mainder of one’s life. There is no doubt 
that the King is facile princeps in matters 
of this kind, and excels as a host; his 
exceptional taste and tact are impressed 
upon all arrangements. 

There used to stand in bygone days in 
this room a very large and finely-chased 
wine-cooler, which was considered perhaps 
the best example of silver-work at Windsor. 
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It was a feature that struck all visitors as 
soon as they entered the apartment. And 
of course the splendid dining-table, able to 
seat so many guests, was another immediate 
attraction. Now the room is at its best 
when its master presides graciously at the 
well-laden board, and gives a thoroughly 
English welcome to all. 

So far as those we have dealt with are 
concerned, it would probably be better 
to call the apartments “semi-private,” 
rather than absolutely “private,” for 
visitors of the King and Queen generally 
see most of them during their stay at the 
Castle. But now we come to rooms 
wherein nobody except the. most confi- 
dential servants or relatives are allowed 
to go; rooms which are truly a “sealed 
book” even to many of the household 
staff. They form a charming suite on the 
east and south sides of the Upper Ward, 
and overlook the Long Walk. Except one 
or two, these apartments are not large. 

The King’s bedroom which he always 
uses when at Windsor is one of a suite 
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THE WHITE DRAWING-ROOM, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


that the Prince Consort, his father, used 
in times past. It has been re-decorated 
and furnished. The predominating colour 
of the whole is an Irish green. The silk 
panels, the window hangings, and the 
thick, heavy carpet, are all of that colour. 
It may be interesting to learn that this 
carpet was woven in Ireland, and is not 
Turkish or Persian, as are many of the 
carpets in the private rooms at the Castle. 
The bed shows the same luxury of carving 
and costly silk hangings as the rest of 
the apartment bears witness to, and the 
fittings of the dressing-tables are of silver. 

The King’s sitting-room is what was 
used as a bedroom by the Prince Consort 
just before his death. The ceiling is 
handsomely decorated with mouldings of 
flowers and fruits, and has been some- 
what lowered in its height since the King 
determined to have this apartment made 
into his private sitting-room. “The ceiling 
is not painted, but is left perfectly white, 
though below it runs a deep frieze of pale 
sea-green hue, which sets it off very well. 

A noticeable feature of this room is a 


rather high wooden dado that runs all 
round it. This woodwork has bevelled 
panels and pilasters, and is of fine solid 
mahogany. What makes it still more re- 
markable is the fact that it has been 
painted an ivory white, and the gloss of 
this white is not easily forgotten after one 
has seen it. Some special processes were 
used by the decorators to obtain these 
results, which have been very successful. 
There are several portraits of the various 
members of the Royal Family hanging on 
the walls of the King’s sitting-room, and 
the velvet-pile carpet is of deep red. It is 
of Oriental make, and a gem of its kind. 
The curtains are of red silk to match the 
carpet, and thus a warmth is given to the 
place that it might otherwise have lacked 
owing to its white ivory wall-painting. 
Great interest was taken by his Majesty 
in the furnishing of this room, and he often 
ran down from London on his motor-car to 
see what progress was being made. He 
managed to have gathered together a 
splendid collection of the eighteenth- 
century furniture to be found in the Castle, 
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THE PRIVATE 
and he had the chairs, etc., re-upholstered 
and polished to suit his tastes and the 
colour-scheme of the room. It was not an 
easy job, yet the results have not only been 
very satisfactory, but more beautiful than 
even the King anticipated, and he has often 
expressed his pleasure at them. The 
King’s bathroom is next to the bedroom. 
The bath is of pink marble, and the room 
is panelled in cedar-wood, and lighted with 
electric lamps. 

The Queen took over the private apart- 
ments that Queen Victoria had specially 
kept as her own. But these she has re- 
decorated, altered, and rearranged so much 
that their appearance has been totally 
altered. The bathroom and dressing-room 
which adjoin the bedroom are quite different 
to what they formerly were. The dressing- 
room has marble tables and silver fittings, 
and the bathroom is panelled with white 
marble and Sheraton wood. All the 
fittings in this room, too, are of silver, and 
it is a bathroom fit for a Queen, indeed. 
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The marble used in both the bathrooms of 
the King and Queen came from Greece, 
from quarries which have only recently 
been opened, after being closed for nearly 
a thousand years. 

Lovely white satin and pretty rose-silk 
are the two colours favoured by the Queen 
for her own bedroom. She has chosen a 
charming white satin design for her window 
hangings, whilst the bed is hung with 
similar satin, and the walls are panelled in 
soft rose-silk. There is not a great amount 
of furniture in this room, but what there is 
may be set down as of the Empire period. 
Her Majesty likes furniture of that style, 
and she has had great pleasure in selecting 
what she wanted for her own apartments. 
On all the hangings and draye-ies of the 
bed there is worked in several places the 
Imperial crown, and this feature at once 
attracts the attention of the favoured 
visitor to this room—such visitors, even 
from amongst the Queen’s most intimate 
friends, being truly few and far between. 


HIS MAJESTY’S DINING-ROOM, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


As set out for a private dinner party. 
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It would, perhaps, be no mistake to say, 
however, that the most charming of all the 
private or semi-private apartments in the 
Castle is the Queen’s own boudoir. The 
magnificent carpet on its floor is at once 
the centre of admiration as you enter. It 
was made in France at the French State 
factories, and its colours are a mixture of 
green, old rose, pale blue, cream, gold, 
etc. It is a really delightful carpet. There 
are wall-panels hung with the softest silks, 
and with rich gilt mouldings that make 
the room a veritable fairy palace. These 
silks look like fine ivory as they hang on 
the walls, and on them appear floral decp- 
rations, like wreaths with hand-painted 
medallions. The window curtains are of 
finest silk, bordered with pretty heliotrope 
velvet, and are not the least of the charm- 
ing things in the room. 

There is a splendid collection of dainty 
china, bronzes, and ornaments of many 
kinds in this apartment such as the Queen 
loves, and even the doors have been made 
of Spanish mahogany, and are finely 
decorated. Taste and perfect harmony are 
seen on every hand; yet the apartment 
somehow bears signal traces of its owner’s 
individuality in more ways than one. 

As regards the furniture, her Majesty 
took just as much interest and pleasure in 
seeing what she could do in the collecting 
of ancient pieces from various parts of the 
castle as the King did in those for his own 
room. She got together a splendid number 
of old Louis XVI. chairs, tables, and 
cabinets, and to go with these she deter- 
mined to have the upholstery re-done in a 
pretty soft Beauvais tapestry of her own 
choosing. The result is that she has got a 
really remarkable suite of fine old furniture 
such as makes her boudoir almost unique 
in itselt. Certainly one would have to go a 
long way to find a room more lovely and 
dainty than this one. 


There are also near these apartments 
certain rooms that have been fitted-up and 
decorated for the use of the princesses of 
the Royal House when they stay at 
Windsor Castle. The general scheme of 
these apartments is white, and they are 
furnished rather after the comfortable, 
homely stamp, than after the luxurious 
pattern of the apartments we have been 
describing. The Princess Victoria’s sitting- 
room and hedroom might belong to any 
ordinary young lady of gentle birth and of 
moderate wealth; there are few signs of 
Royalty to be found therein. Rather do the 
books and photographs, the cameras and 
music, give evidence of the tastes of the 
occupant of the rooms. 

Such, then, are the “private apartments” 
at Windsor. ‘The public has to do the 
round of the state-rooms upon fixed days, 
and is delighted with what it sees. But 
on going away it would be well to recollect 
that it has only seen the state show after 
all; it has not caught even a glimpse of 
what that tea-room of the Queen looks like. 
It has seen the Sfa¢e side of the lives of 
the Sovereigns ; it has not seen at all their 
private life at Windsor. It has known 
them as King and Queen; it has not 
known them in the Castle as master and 
mistress of the family. 

Yet they shine greatly in those ré/es of 
which the thousands of visitors to Windsor 
know so little. They have won golden 
opinions from the staff and from all 
visitors and friends to whom they have 
acted as hosts. 

In those same rooms called “ private ” 
you can at times hear the merry laugh, the 
gay song, the sweet music of the performer, 
and the sparkling joke.* You can hear 
grandchildren shout, and the grand-parents 
laugh heartily, just as ina country mansion. 

The “ private apartments” are truly the 
“home” of their Majesties ! 





THE RAFT 


By ROSE K. WEEKES 


N the fifth morning after the Zongariro 
went down, Anne Lessingham woke 
and looked around. She saw the naked 
blue cup of the sky, the naked blue mirror 
of the sea, and at the centre of the visible 
world their tiny and impotent raft lying 
motionless, its ragged sail drooping, its 
crew asleep. 

Near her lay her young brother, Arthur ; 
at a little distance slept Smith Charlesworth, 
calmly resting his huge frame ; further aft, 
Thornton, broken-down adventurer and 
blackleg, had coiled himself up with the 
lazy abandonment of a cat. 

Charlesworth woke, scanned the sea line, 
yawned and stretched himself. 

“Hullo, the lad’s gone to sleep,” he 
exclaimed, looking at Arthur. 

“Tired out,” Anne answered quickly. 
“Two nights sleep in three isn’t enough for 
him. You must let me share watch and 
watch with you, Smith.” 

“Tf we’d anyone else aboard but that 
skunk Thornton, I’d put him on to take 
his turn; but I guess if he watched for 
us we’d all have to turn to and watch for 
him. I wish you were well out of it, 
Anne.” 

“I do, too, if I make you nervous. 
you'll let me stand my turn?” 

“One night in four, then; and the 
youngster must make out to stand the 
same. Here, wake up,” Charlesworth 
added, shaking the boy’s shoulder. 

Arthur woke, confused and colouring. 

“I—I’m_ most awf'ly sorry, Smith 
sahib!” he faltered. 

“So you ought to be, youngster,” said 
Charlesworth. ‘“ You should have owned 
up last night and said you couldn’t keep 
awake.” 

“But I thought I could.” 

“ Well, now you know your error. Don't 
you ever peg out more than you can work. 


, 


But 


That’s where your sister scores; she’s 
thorough. Now we'll have breakfast.” 

And Arthur knew that his fault was dead 
and buried beyond revival; that was 
Charlesworth’s way. 

First a rim of gold, then a ball of fire, 
the sun crossed the sea line, and at its 
rising the trade came up, driving argosies 
of cloud across the immaculate azure. 
The merry wind stimulated the castaways. 
Arthur bathed his hot face in sea-water. 
His sister dried and coiled up her long, 
black hair. Though thin, sallow, and 
tanned by the tropic sun, she was still a 
picturesque figure, nor had she yet lost 
care for her looks. 

Charlesworth, on whom no _ hardships 
seemed to tell, issued the daily ration of 
food and water in four equal portions, one 
of which he delivered to Thornton. He 
came back afterwards and sat down with 
the Lessinghams. 

“I wish I could square it with my con- 
science to act Judge Lynch,” he said. “I 
guess I’d sling Jim Thornton overboard in 
double quick time.” 

“ What a horrible idea. 
Anne. 

“ The fellow ’ll be hanged if he ever gets 
to’Frisco. Don’t you know? He shot a 
man through the head and then bolted to 
Sydney; the Zongariro was deporting him 
to stand his trial, and you may bet your 
bottom dollar he wouldn’t be sent home to 
his mammy. He’s as good as dead, and 
yet we’re bound to feed and keep him.” 

“ He does no harm.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, either. Yes- 
terday I caught him sneaking round 
the store, and I’d swear some one’s been 
meddling with the biscuit.” 

“Tf he steals our food he ought to pay 
for it,” said Arthur warmly. “That’s 
treachery.” 


Why?” asked 
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“You may bet he will pay for it, too, if 
I catch him at it again.” 

“ Myself, I think we’re hard on him,” 
said Anne. “ He has not a bad face.” 

“You don’t know what men of his sort 
are like, and it’s a good thing you don’t, 
my girl Want any more water, young- 
ster?” 

“No; but I would like some more 
biscuit. You’ve given us awf'ly short 
allowance to-day, Smith sahib.” 

“Short allowance is all you’re going to 
get, so you may just make up your mind 
to it,” said Charlesworth. 

Anne glanced up. 

“ Are we running short, Smith?” 

Charlesworth nodded. 

“* How far are we from land?” 

“ Kauai, in the Sandwich Islands, is the 
nearest inhabited, I reckon; and that’s 
about seven hundred miles south by east— 
not good enough to try for in this clam- 
jamfry of a craft. But, as we're drifting, 
we ought pretty soon to fetch up some- 
where in the track of the China mail, and 


then we’ve the chance of being picked up.” 
“ And if we're not picked up?” said 
Anne. 


Charlesworth shrugged his shoulders. 

“T wish we'd got married before we 
sailed, my girl,” he said. 

“So do I,” said Anne, quietly meeting 
his eyes. 

“Ts it your kind intention to starve me 
out?” said a strange voice. ‘“ You've 
given me only half rations.” 

“We're all on half rations,” said Charles- 
woith shortly. “You may think yourself 
lucky to get that, seeing we do all the 
work and you lie bone-idle all day.” 

“Yes, Miss Lessingham and I are the 
drones,” drawled Thornton, leaning against 
the mast and accommodating his lithe figure 
to the motion of the raft. Some distant 
Indian ancestress had bequeathed to him 
his tawny skin, his black hair and eyes, 
and his exotic grace. He wore a white 
shirt, open at the throat, showing a gold 
crucifix: a scarlet sash was twisted round 
his middle; a fine Panama hat crowned 
his costume, which, in spite of all the 
changes and chances of their voyage, he 
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had contrived to keep irreproachably fresh 
and neat. 

“You err. Miss Lessingham takes her 
turn with the rest of us.” 

“Well, why do you never ask ine to 
assist? I should be most happy.” 

“Don’t trust you,” said Charlesworth 
brusquely. ‘“ What were you doing hanging 
round the stores last night ? ” 

“Stealing biscuit,” was 
reply. 

““T guess you were, or trying to.” 

“Couldn’t steal from a lady,” said 
Thornton, with an unabashed glance at 
Anne. 

“Well, you clear out,” said Charles- 
worth. “Just you go back aft, will you? 
or I’ll show you the way with the butt ond 
of my boot. You haven’t got your Colt 
handy, so you can’t put a bullet in me 
if I tell you plainly that we don’t want 
any Indian trash round here.” 

Thornton laughed aloud. 

“I do admire your cheek,” he said. 
“*What’s my crime, most honourable cap- 
tain ? ” 

© Murder.” 

“What, that ’Frisco charge? Is it the 
square thing to condemn a man before 
he’s been tried ?” 

“TI guess it’s the square thing to con- 
demn you anyhow and anywhere,” said 
Charlesworth grimly. ‘Man, you're not 
going to say you didn’t do it? You're 
enough to make a cat laugh! There’s a 
whole bar full of witnesses who saw the 
thing.” 

“There are occasionally such things as 
extenuating circumstances, you know.” 

“Extenuating grandmother. You keep 
aft, that’s your orders, and you'll be pleased 
to stick to’em. Come on, Anne, I want 
to look over the stores.” 

Charlesworth turned on his-heel and 
Thornton went aft. Nor did he again 
thrust himself upon his fellow-voyagers, 
but screened himself behind a tarpaulin 
which shut him out from view. 

“TI think you’re hard on him, Smith,” 
said Anne, over the tins and the flour- 
bags. 

“No, my girl, I’m not; 


the prompt 


you haven’t 








She drew her bean and kept it in her closed hand, 
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heard all I know about him, and I’m not 
going to tell you. He’s walked right 
through the ten commandments and out at 
the other side; and what he doesn’t know 
in the way of cardsharping ain’t worth a 
cent. The fellow’s the very devil. Sorry 
to use such an expression before you, but 
some things have got to be said. It’s his 
looks that take you, like they do most 
women.” 

“* You should know that I don’t like men 
for their looks,” retorted Anne, who had a 
quick temper. 

“Meaning me?” said Charlesworth, 
smiling. ‘ Well, I guess I do know you'd 
never be sweet on a fellow like Thornton; 
but all the same I’d bet his looks do in- 
fluence you. He’s a handsome beggar, 
there’s no denying it.” 

“Perhaps they do,” Anne admitted. 
“But all the same I stand out for it that 
there’s good in him. His mouth is not 
vicious.” 


“Likely not. It’s used to telling lies,” 


said Charlesworth drily. 


The sun gathering strength at noontide 
forced them to leave their work, and they 
lay, watching the fine line where sea and 
sky disparted, east and west, for a sail. 
Charlesworth, on whom the burden of 
anxiety fell, was best able to bear it; his 
fine head, his features full of energy and 
power, bronzed, rough-hewn, and hard as 
granite, were the outward signs of a 
character indurated against the strokes of 
circumstance. 

He was a just man, with a vein of 
Scottish dourness which made him on the 
one hand merciless to Thornton and on 
the other willing to become responsible 
for the fortunes of the raft. Anne's 
anxiety was chiefly for her brother, who was 
feverishly holding on to courage ; and to 
him Charlesworth’s example seemed to give 
confidence. Anne herself had no need of 
extraneous strength, but she felt, never- 
theless, that Charlesworth’s presence raised 
the morale of the castaways. She was sick 
to death of city-bred men; she had seen 
enough of them on the Zongariro. 

Shutting her eyes, she recalled the 
tragedy of the wreck, which the continual 
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and continuous strain of their present life 
had pushed so far into the background that 
she could already see it in true perspective. 
She lived through the night again, recalling 
in a connected chain the incidents which 
had slipped down into her memory and lay 
there, a section of the history which life 
writes ineradicably upon the brain. Among 
the other pictures, she saw a vignette of a 
scarlet-sashed figure letting down a child 
into a boat, and heard the invitation, 
“Room for you, too, Thornton!” and 
also the laughing refusal: ‘Ladies first, I 
beg!” Yet the same man had been trying 
to pilfer from the scanty common supply of 
food. 

The sun set on the fifth day and rose- 
on the sixth; set on the sixth and rose on 
the seventh. And now, in the microcosm 
of the raft, the spectre of fear made its. 
presence known. ‘There is in the fate of a 
castaway an incommunicable horror. The 
loneliness of the sea, and the threatening 
shadows of the future, in which inhuman 
madness may be hiding, as well as a death 
of agony, have often driven men mad ; 
among others that boat’s crew who, when 
they at last sighted land, rather than wait 
to reach it, drove their boat across a raging 
surf at an ironbound coast, and were all 
drowned but one. Thirst was not Charles- 
worth’s fear; rain came to the casta- 
ways in two bitter squalls, which drenched. 
and chilled their bodies and almost filled 
their cask. Arthur Lessingham was un- 
conscious in fever; Anne, haggard and 
emaciated, looked like a woman of fifty ; 
Charlesworth hardly ceased, day or night 
(for there was a splendid moon which 
conquered the dark hours) to scan the far 
horizon for the sail that never came. The 
pariah Thornton was not seen again. Day 
by day he took his ration in silence, ate it 
or threw it away, none of the others knew 
how; and Anne was the only one who. 
cared. She sometimes, in an intermission 
of her nursing, wondered how he did, and. 
would have asked him but that Charles- 
worth forbade it. 

Charlesworth had brought the instruments. 
and the chronometer, but the cloudy 
weather prevented him from taking any 
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observations. But on the seventh morning 
the clouds broke up, and between the 
scattered regiments of the storm—lawny 
streamers, pale filaments, huge black- 
bosomed summer clouds with dazzling caps 
of snow, and the thin little swan-feather 
tufts which ridge themselves up before the 
wind—the sun burst gloriously forth. After 
Charlesworth had finished his business, he 
came and sat down by Anne. 

“My girl,” he said, “can you listen to 
me?” 

Anne sat up and pushed her black hair 
out of her eyes. ‘“ What’s gone wrong, 
Smith?” she asked wearily. 

“Well,” said Smith deliberately, “ I’ve 
just been taking the sun ; and I find we’ve 
drifted clean out of the track of the China 
mail. Those squalls did it, I guess; any- 
way, we’re in desert waters.” 

“ And what are we to do?” 

“We can’t do anything, you see ; it don’t 
exactly lie in our province to say what we 
will do and what we won’t. We've just got 


to drift, and this is how I make things out. 


If we go on as we are, in a fortnight we 
ought to strike the line of the Sydney mail, 
or maybe make Kauai—either’s on the 
cards; but the point is that the rations 
won’t last more than ten days.” 

“ Halve the allowance,” said Anne. 
could do with less, for one.” 

Charlesworth shook his head. “I’ve 
figured it all out and it’s clean impossible.” 

“ And can’t we do it under a fortnight ?” 

“No, not anyhow. It may be more, but 
it can’t be less.” 

“Ts there a chance that we may be 
picked up?” 

“Yes, there’s the ghost of a bad one. A 
ship trading in the Islands might knock 
across us, but it’s not likely.” 

“ Then I suppose we are to starve ; why 
don’t you say so at once?” said Anne 
impatiently. 

“Because I’m not thinking it. What 
won't last out for four might do for three.” 

“Smith, what do you mean?” cried 
Anne, glancing, with a recoil of horror, 
towards Thornton’s shelter. 

“Not that, Anne. Too much like murder. 
I'd go to see the fellow swing on shore, and 
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say Amen, but I can’t sling him overboard to 
save my own skin. No; but there’s a 
dodge I’ve heard of before in this kind of 
racket. You draw lots.” 

Anne stared into the sea. As if to 
answer her thought, the fin of a shark 
glanced through the tumbling blue-green 
water and sank out of sight. She thought 
of Charlesworth sinking there, then of 
Arthur in his sickness, and for the first 
time wished that the companions of her 
refuge had been strangers. 

“Of course, you wouldn't be in it,” 
Charlesworth continued. “It would be 
between young Arthur, me, and Thornton; 
and I wouldn’t mind owning that I’d pray 
God Almighty Thornton might take the 
prize. It’s a nasty business, but I don’t 
see any other way out of it, and three lives 
are worth saving.” 

“IT don’t like it,” said Anne. 
bear it, Smith. It’s hateful! ” 

“It’s common-sense. I’m willing to take 
the risk.” 

“T’m not willing, for you, or for Arthur, 
or for Mr. Thornton.” 

*Tt’s our only chance.” 

“What should I do if the lot fell on 
you? I should be alone here with Mr. 
Thornton, for Arthur doesn’t count.” 

“You could have my revolver.” 

“You said that a trading ship might 
pick us up. Wait a few days, Smith, and 
see.” 

“If we wait, two’ll have to go instead 
of one.” 

“Oh!” said Anne, pressing her hands 
to her temples. She could not think ; she 
could scarcely breathe ; the thought seemed 
to choke her. “You haven’t asked Mr. 
Thornton. If he doesn’t agree it can’t be 
done,” She sprang up on the instant. 
It was some days since she had seen 
Thornton, and in an ordinary case she 
would have been shy of disturbing him ; 
now she called to him by name without 
hesitation. Thornton had a marvellous 
gift for dressing himself. While the other 
castaways looked outcasts he had retained 
his. self-respect. Pallor did not show on 
his dark cheek: Anne was amazed at the 
freshness of his looks. 


“T can’t 
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“Captain Charlesworth suggests that we 
should draw lots for death; but you won’t 
I don’t like it! I hate it!” Anne 
said, crushing her hands together. 

He stood looking at her with a queer 
and rather malicious smile. “You're so 
much afraid that I shan’t draw the tot?” 

“T am,” said Anne, with unintentional 
frankness. “That is, I am afraid that it 
will fall to my brother or Captain Charles- 
worth ; you know I meant only that.” 

“I see. A distinction without a dif- 
ference. But has it not occurred to you 
that I’ve my own side of the question to 
consider? I don’t think Charlesworth has 
been gushingly generous to me ; he doesn't 
err on the side of charity.” 

““T am, and have been, very sorry that 
he has treated you so,” said Anne, keeping 
her eyes steadily on Thornton’s. 

“ Ah!” said Thornton; ‘ but you didn’t 
say that before !” 

“1 had no chance.” 

“The chance comes directly you want 
a favour, doesn’t it ? ” 

“Tt seems like that; but it isn’t. 
won’t agree, will you?” 

“T never make rash promises,” 
Thornton, laughing, with a bow. 

They rejoined Charlesworth, who ex- 
plained his plans anew in detail. 
a bag of beans over there,” he nodded 
towards the stores. “I made out that we 
might put two white and one black in the 
baler, and draw. Seems to me the square 
thing. I don’t know how you look at it.” 

Thornton looked sideways at Anne. “I 
am delighted to agree with you, Captain 
Charlesworth.” 

Anne compressed her lips. 
draw for Arthur ?” 

“You can. You can draw first, Anne, 
Ill have the next go, and ‘Thornton can 
finish the show.” 

‘So that I shan’t be able to cheat,” sug- 
gested Thornton, looking very much like 
Mephistopheles. 

“IT guess that'll be the best way,” said 
Charlesworth, unmoved. 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, let’s get it 
over!” said Anne, rising and walking 
towards the sack. Charlesworth got the 
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dipper and covered it with a cloth. Anne 
was about to drop in the beans, when 
Thornton prevented her. ‘Which do you 
call the black one? ‘They all look grey to 
me.” } 

“The one with the mark on it,” Anne 
answered impatiently. She could not pre- 
vent this; she might not even share the 
danger herself ; and her nerves were all on 
the stretch. Thornton slipped the beans 
under the cloth and Anne hastily shook 
them together; she could hardly tolerate 
the little ceremonies which must be gone 
through before the trial. She put down 
the dipper, drew her bean, and kept it in 
her closed hand. Charlesworth followed. 
Keenly suspicious of Thorntop, who had 
handled the beans for the moment before 
they were dropped in, he felt about under 
the cloth to assure himself that the nimble- 
fingered adventurer had not already ab- 
stracted a white bean for himself. 

There was only one bean in the baler. 

“You condemned coward,” Charles- 
worth said very quietly. ‘‘ You've tried to 
steal your life.” 

*“Tt’s a lie,” said Thornton, the blood 
rushing to his face. 

“You sneaked your white bean before 
Miss Lessingham drew. 
you for this.” 

“ T’ll swear I didn’t.” 

‘“‘Psha! what’s the use of talking ? There 
were only two beans in the baler.” 

“The other must have dropped.” 

“Look at your bean, Smith!” cried 
Anne suddenly. She unclosed her own 
hand, and Charlesworth did the same 
instinctively, under the compulsion of her 
voice. Each held a white bean. “Smith! 
stop him!” Anne cried again; and 
Charlesworth turned in time to see 
Thornton make a leap for the sea. 
Charlesworth went after him. A matter 
of a few minutes saw both safe on the 
raft again, Thornton unconscious ; Charles- 
worth, kneeling over him, was going 
through his streaming pockets till he found 
what he wanted—the black bean. 

“He stole it, Anne,” said Charlesworth 
in a shaken voice. ‘“ Meant to chuck up 
his life. There, I’m sick-of this !” 


I’m going to kill 
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“T saw it when you accused him,” Anne 
said, kneeling beside Thorntcn. 

“J wish I’d not said it. I wish I’d not 
said it. I guess I'll get his blanket and 
we'll roll him up.” Charlesworth strode 
away to Thornton’s quarters, and almost 
immediately uttered a shout which brought 
Anne to his side. The imperishable por- 
tion of Thornton’s rations, amounting to 
about a third of the whole, had been set 
aside, neatly packed in an empty biscuit 
canister, and addressed to Captain Charles- 
worth. This was Thornton’s expedient for 
returning the rations after being driven 
from the store. 

When Thornton came to himself he 
found Charlesworth’s impassive face bent 
over him, wearing a dogged expression. 

“T guess I’ve got to ask your pardon,” 
he said deliberately. ‘‘I guess I’ve acted 
pretty mean this deal.” 

“Mind you, I am not reformed,” said 
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Thornton, his black eyes lighting up. 
“T can do a decent thing sometimes, 
but I am a scoundrel, and I mean to 
stay one.” 

“T guess you're good enough for me. 
I’ve seen those rations.” 

“Oh, fora lady!” said Thornton airily. 
“And Miss Lessingham so handsome, 
too!” 

**T don’t know anything about that.” 

“Don’t you? It’s really about time you 
did. About that lot, now; which of us is 
going to Jones his locker ?” 

“T guess we'll stick it out together,” said 
Charlesworth. “I guess it seems as though 
we were meant to.” 

. * * * 

It was about four o’clock on the after- 
noon of that same day when Anne first 
sighted the schooner Wellesley, bound 
with a cargo from Butaritari, in the Gilberts, 
to Honolulu. 


ORCHIL 


By F. O’NEILL GALLAGHER 


‘ERENE, untouched by any breath 
Of change, or time, or love, or hate, 
She weaves the webs of life and death, 
From off the rolling wheel of fate. 


The tangled meshings, grey and bright, 

She draws them from her ceaseless loom, 
She weaves them up into the light, 

She weaves them down into the gloom. 


‘The white life of the child unborn 
Speeds upwards, changing as it flies 
To sombre tints, and tints of morn, 
And fading hues of sunset skies. 


A little while upon the loom 

Some golden thread of glory shines, 
‘Then, passing as a summer bloom, 
Down to the waiting dark declines. 


Within the shadow ,of the world 

She weaves, while countless ons roll, 
Until the final strands unfurled 
Complete the fabric of the whole. 


No. 13. New Series. April, 1904. 





VICTOR HUGO IN EXILE 


WITH UNPUBLISHED PAPERS RELATING TO THE POET, HIS 
OPINIONS AND AMOURS 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S. 


I. 

_ rigours of the early English spring 

being as agreeable to me as fog and 
rain and foul days can ever be to a lover 
of sun and crisp keen air, I directed my 
way, in March, from London to Guernsey, 
one of those tiny rock-reefed islands which 
are strung like a necklet of pearls in the 
English Channel. . 

I had already a fair acquaintance with 
Guernsey, so far as that can be acquired 
by aid of map, printed page, and uttered 
word. What student 
of France’s greatest 
lyric poet has not? 

But no thought of 
Hugo influenced me 


in determining upon 
a trip to Guernsey. 
I was weary of the 
gloom, the indiscrib- 
ably depressing slough 
of the Empire English 
City, its interminable 


toil and groan. I 
pined for the brightest 
sun spot off the coast, 
its quaint Guernsey 
folk, its Norman 
patois, its quiet iso- 
lation from the civic 
strife of men. 

These conditions 
are the magnets which 
attract most of the 
English people who 
visit the island. Nor 
are these all of 
Guernsey’s charms—as witness Mr. George 
R. Sims, the genial poet-dramatist, jour- 
nalist, musician, raconteur, bon-vivant, 
whom it has been my pleasure to enjoy at 
the entertaining Saturday Nights of the 


Savage Club. “With Guernsey I instantly 
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fell in love,” says Mr. Sims. “If ever I 
can get away from the toil and moil of 
Babylon, I shall go and settle at Guernsey 
—not merely to escape income-tax and 
King’s taxes, and to smoke penny 
Havanas and drink penny glasses of 
brandy, and to live under Home Rule, and 
do without receipt stamps, and to snap my 
fingers at Somerset House, but because it 
is such a delightful climate, such a 
gloriously beautiful and romantic little 
island, because everybody is so jolly and 
so comfortable there.” 

The little green, 
rugged gem of earth 
upon which “ Dag- 
onet” wrote so elo- 
quently, is only nine 
miles long and no 
where exceeds five 
miles in breadth. Its 
form is nearly trian- 
gular, being somewhat 
similar to Sicily. It 
lies off the coast of 
Normandy, and, con- 
sidered geographically, 
is undoubtedly a 
French island; but 
with the other Chan- 
nel islands it has be- 
longed to England 
practically without a 
break since the year 
1066, France having 
made two or three 
abortive attempts to 
regain possession of 
it. Yet to this day the peasantry—who 
supply England with the finest early 
potatoes that ever palate relished—speak a 
corrupted dialect of old Norman-French, 
quaintly intermixed—as in lower Canada— 
with perverted English words. At St. 
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Peter Port, Guernsey, as in all the other 
towns of the Channel Islands, English is 
generally spoken, and where it is not 
habitually spoken, it is, at least, tolerably 
well understood. 

Guernsey is in communication with 
three points on the English coast, being 
75 miles from Weymouth, 92 miles from 
Plymouth, and 113 miles s.w. by s. from 
Southampton. I chose the latter route, 
and after a fearful night of rough seas 
and heavy winds, found myself exploring 
this pretty little garden island—the smallest 


and all precautions taken. Hugo's efforts, 
and those of the small band of consistent 
Republicans associated with him, to organise 
any effectual resistance, were from the first 
hopelessly futile; and after frantic exer- 
tions and rapid flitting from one place of 
temporary security to another, he was con- 
strained to leave his beloved France. 
Disguised as a workman and armed with a 
forged passport, the poet made his way to 
Brussels, his flight being aided by his 
friend, Madame Drouet, concerning whom 
there is presently more to be said. Hugo 


GARDEN FRONT OF HAUTEVILLE HOUSE, GUERNSEY. 


political state which I have met with in 
my travels. 

But dominating the delights of a fine, 
equable climate, a grand seasvape, and an 
abundant flora, Guernsey possesses for the 
literary enthusiast a more absorbing interest 
in the fact that it was the chosen home of 
Victor Hugo during fifteen years of his 
exile—from 1855 to 1870. 

Those who are familiar with the life of 
Hugo will recall how strenuously the poet 
resisted Louis Napoleon’s coup a’ état which 
transformed its author from President of the 
French Republic into Emperor. That was in 
December, 1851. The coup was sudden; 
and preparations for the suppression of 
Opposition to it had been carefully planned 


arrived in Brussels on the 14th of the 
month, one of a crowd of refugees. They 
were not all Republicans ; a number were 
Royalists, faithful to the old régime, but 
they were all equally opposed to the 
usurpation of Louis Napoleon. Included 
among them were several distinguished men, 
though not another whose natural parts 
could be compared with those of Victor 
Hugo. And—what is rare among men of 
genius—the great poet’s energy was equal 
to his ability, which is saying much. On 
the very day of his arrival in Brussels, Hugo 
sat down to write his “‘ History of a Crime.” 
This amalgam of satire and invective was 
completed in May, 1852. But strongly 
condemnatory as it is of the chief actor in 
F—2 
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the events which had recently convulsed 
France, it was not sufficiently intense to 
satisfy its writer, who laid it aside and 
began another work, “Napoleon the 
Little,” the most crushing, most impassioned 
indictment ever penned against any man. 
So withering was the scorn shot at the head 
of the self-created emperor that the 
friendly relations of Trance and Belgium 
were endangered. ‘light little Belgium, 
being in neither condition nor mood to 
provoke a conflict with her larger neighbour, 
politely intimated to Hugo that his con- 
tinued presence was not desirable, though 
it was necessary for the Belgians to first 
make a special law to meet the case. 
Hugo’s association with the Channel 
Islands was now to begin. On August sth, 
1852, Hugo and his two sons arrived in 
Jersey and took up their residence at No. 3, 
Marine Terrace, on a hill overlooking St. 
Helier, the chief town’ of the island. This 


refuge looks to-day more like a conven- 
tional boarding-house than the retreat of the 
master poet of his time. Hugo never really 


liked the house—nor the island folk around 
it—for he afterwards described it as “a 
piece of built methodism.” However, the 
poet remained there for nearly four years 
wielding his pen indefatigably, for the most 
part in denunciation of Louis Napvleon. 
So great was his hatred of the Emperor 
that he allowed his vindictiveness to outrun 
his discretion. In 1855 visits were ex- 
changed between Queen Victoria and the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon. Hugo and his 
fellow exiles, who perceived in this recog- 
nition of the Emperor by the British 
Sovereign a great aid to the consolidation 
of his power, waxed furious, and in a news- 
paper that they had established in Jersey, 
entitled Z’//omme, fell foul of Queen 
Victoria. In its columns appeared a letter 
addressed to the Queen by three French 
exiles, then resident in London, inquiring 
her Majesty’s object in going to Paris, and 
asserting that in doing so she “had sacri- 
ficed everything—her dignity as a queen, 
her scruples as a woman, her pride as an 
aristocrat, her feelings as an Englishwoman, 
her rank, her race, her sex, everything, 


even to her shame.... even to her 
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honour.” ‘This was not merely nonsense. 
it was in the highest degree impolitic, for 
the people of Jersey are loyal. They 
attacked the publication office of Z’ Homme 
and demolished its plant, whereupon the 
Governor ordered the editorial staff of 
that paper to quit the island. Hugo left 
Jersey for Guernsey, and landed at St. 
Peter Port on October 31st, 1855. 

The settlement of the poet in Guernsey 
marks the beginning of an era of great 
mental activity, fortunately more literary 
than political The impression one 
receives when first looking upon the plain 
black front of Hauteville House, where 
Hugo took up his abode, is that the poet 
was not greatly more fortunate in his choice 
of a residence in Guernsey than he had 
been in Jersey; but closer acquaintance 
with the place proves that impression to be 
fallacious. Certainly the exterior conveys 
no adequate idea either of the extent, or of 
the beauty of the interior. It is situated 
about midway between St. Peter Port and 
the Haute Ville, and bears that aspect of 
substantial—if gloomy—comfort which dis- 
tinguishes so many Georgian mansions in 
English provincial towns. With regard to 
its interior beauty—and it is beautiful— 
that is due to its quaint furnishing, every 
item of which testifies to the artistic taste 
and craftsmanship of the genius who for so 
many years inhabited it, and who must 
have expected to end his days within its 
walls. 

When, in 1870, the empire of which 
Louis Napoleon was the head and front, 
fell like a house of cards in a gale, and the 
victorious Germans caged him and marched, 
almost unchecked, on Paris, Hugo left 
Guernsey to resuscitate, so far as he could 
with pen and speech, his bleeding and 
ruined country. He retained possession of 
Hauteville House ; but thereafter it ceased 
to be his home, and became a seaside 
resort, to be visited only in summer by the 
poet’s family and their friends. After 
Hugo’s death in 1885, it became the pro- 
perty of his grandchildren, its present 
owners, who very wisely maintain it just 
as it was in Hugo’s day. The furniture, 
quaint carvings, grotesque drawings by the 
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poet himself, are all there, and may be 
seen by visitors who express a wish to 
inspect them. It is a Hugo museum, a 
Hugo shrine, and is to Frenchmen all that 
Abbotsford is to Scotsmen, with, for some, 
an additional political interest. 

I fortunately obtained some excellent 
photographs of  Hauteville 
House, which are reproduced 
with this article. 

On entering the house the 
visitor is confronted by two 
bronze medallions, representing 
the poet and his daughter. In 
the dining-room are some Delft 
or glazed earthenware panels, 
and near the mantelpiece is a 
little porcelain salt-cellar made 
by a pupil of Michel Angelo, 
valued at 15,000 francs. There 
is only one other specimen, and 
that belongs to M. de Roths- 
child. At the entrance to the 
billiard-room, on the right, is a 
picture of the coronation of 
Inez de Castro after her death. 
The walls and ceiling of the 
reception-room are hung with 
Gobelin tapestry, one repre- 
senting a party of falconers, 
with Louis XIV. and Madame 
de Pompadour on horseback. 
The furniture is very fine. The 
mantelpiece of the red drawing- 
room is adorned with a knight’s 
belt made of silver with gold 
thread, and inlaid with precious 
stones. There are four gilt 
statues from the Palace of the 
Doges at Venice, and a curious 
Spanish brazier. In the middle 
of the room is a table inlaid 
with ivory, formerly belonging 
to Charles II. of England. In 
the blue drawing-room the mantelpiece is 
ornamented with four little columns, carved 
and gilt, from the bed of Francis I. In 
this room is a table, inlaid with ivory, once 
in the possession of one of the kings of 
France ; an armchair, once the property of 
a French peer, with armorial bearings em- 
broidered on amber satin, and some vases 
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of Chinese porcelain of inestimable value. 
There is some tapestry of white material 
with gold thread formerly belonging to 
Queen Christine of Sweden. In a room 
on the second floor is an ivory cupboard of 
great value. Near the mantelpiece are 


panels with very ancient Mexican carvings. 


VICTOR HUGO IN HIS GARDEN. 


The chandelier is of carved oak, from a 
design by Victor Hugo. There is alsoa 
table of carved oak, which once belonged 
to the daughters of Louis XVI., and some 
Gobelin tapestry. The Garibaldi room, so 
called from its having been prepared for 
that famous patriot, but to which he never 
came, has a door ornamented with carved 
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work (vine leaves and clusters of grapes) ; 
a magnificent carved oak bed,* at the foot 
of which is engraven “ Nox. Mors. Lux.” ; 
“La Nuit. La Mort. La Lumiére.” (Night. 
Death. Life.). Above the pillow is a little 
ivory head with two faces, one representing 
Life and the other Death. On the walls 
are tapestries representing episodes in the 
life of "the Virgin. The third floor is 
divided'into two attics. One of them has 
a glass reof,,and commands a splendid 
view of the town, harbour, archipelago, 
and, on a clear day, the coast of Cotentin. 
This room was used by the master as 
his study. In a corner is a plain board, 
painted black, fixed against the wall. It 
can be raised or lowered at will. On 
this board Victor Hugo wrote most of 
his works during his exile, particularly 
the whole of “Les Misérables.” The 
other attic, which is very small, was the 
poet’s bedroom. It contains Victor Hugo’s 


bed ; a sabre that once belonged to his 
father ; a portrait of Madame Hugo, and 


two water-colours representing the poet on 
his death-bed. 

Hauteville House is in charge of two 
courteous and intelligent ladies, who afford 
visitors every facility for viewing the art 
treasures which surrounded the great poet 
during the larger part of his exile. I spent 
a pleasant and instructive time in 
examining all that is to be seen there, 
and left assured that I was acquainted 
with all that pertained to Hugo in 
Guernsey. But in that I was greatly 
mistaken. 


II. 
Readers of Hugo lore may recall a re- 
markable article from the pen of M. Octave 
Uzanne which appeared in an American 


* Victor Hugo wasa great admirer of carved oak, and 
whenever the opportunity presented itself would purchase 
antique chests in that wood. He acquired many specimens 
in the country parishes of Guernsey, rescuing some from 
barns, stables, and cowsheds, at the cost of a few francs, 
These chests he afterwards carefully renovated. Mr. T. M. 
Gore, of Guernsey, who worked as a carpenter at Haute- 
ville House, writing April roth, 1903, says: ‘‘ Hugo was very 
quick in making designs for carving or engraving on wood. 
He would sketch either with chalk or pencil. Frequently, 
after a lapse of several days, he would ask me to return 
a panel, saying that he had omitted to put in a bird ona 
branch or a flower on a stem. I possess three designs 
drawn by Victor Hugo." 


magazine in November, 1892. That article 
describes the vicissitudes of a “ Journal of 
Exile,” consisting of two thousand pages 
of close writing, and a thousand original 
letters addressed to the poet. This journal 
and bundle of letters were contained in six 
parcels which, shortly after the death ol 
Hugo, were disposed of to a local dealer, 
on the occasion of a house-cleaning, as so 
much waste-paper. Later, they fell into 
the hands of a well-known London archivist 
and dealer in autographs, who, on examin- 
ation, found the two thousand pages of 
manuscript to be in the handwriting of 
Francois, that son of Victor Hugo who 
translated Shakspere into French. On 
the occasion of my visit to Guernsey I had 
the good fortune to meet Mr. W. A. Luff, 
the gentleman who rescued this manuscript 
and the letters from the local junk dealer, 
into whose hands they had fallen, and 
from him learned the story of how the 
bundles, after having been submitted to 
Mr. Swinburne, the poet, for an estimate 
of their value, and by him rejected as of 
no interest to the collectors of Hugo MS., 
reached the London archivist, who now 
prizes them beyond price. 

The manuscript is a veritable journal of 
exile, covering a period between July, 1852, 
when Hugo was still in Jersey, and the end 
of 1856, with annotations here and there 
in the master’s hand. M. Octave Uzanne 
says of it: “It isa minute relation of the 
conversation of Victor Hugo, with his 
family, his friends, and distinguished 
visitors, that seems to have been written 
day by day. Victor Hugo must have 
reviewed the journal with care. The 
correspondence extends over a period of 
fifty years.” 

That such a journal intime and so 
many private letters should have been 
preserved so long and then finally discarded 
as waste-paper can only be accounted for 
by supposing it to be the result of an 
accident. Many people thought so who 
read M. Uzanne’s article in 1892, and 
some conversations that I had with 
Mr. Luff, and with Mr. Henry Turner, 
wno was for several years bookbinder to 
Hugo, in Guernsey, confirm me in that 
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belief. No author was more careful of 
his manuscripts than Victor Hugo, or— 
must it be said—more keenly alive to 
their value in the years to come. Most 
of his works—particularly those written 
in Guernsey — are written upon paper 
measuring twenty by thirty-two inches, 
and were bound by Mr. Turner in white 
vellum, the letters of the title being cut out 
and painted in magenta, according to the 
poet’s special 
directions. 
There has 
never been a 
period of in- 
difference to 
anything relat- 
ing, however 
remotely, to 
Hugo. So far 
from that, pro- 
bably no other 
man has ever 
been the sub- 
ject of such 
abject hero- 
worship.  In- 
deed, I am 
informed that 
when Hugo 
lived in Guern- 
sey, visitors 
would dog his 
footsteps along 
the sea-shore 
and pick up 
pebbles upon 
which he had 
trodden, to pre- 
serve as me- 
mentos of the great master, while it was the 
custom of the late Mr. Blicq, the Guernsey 
barber, whose establishment Hugo used 
to patronise, to preserve the cuttings from 
the great man’s hair and beard. What 
an instance of adulation this would indicate 
if I did not have to spoil the story by 
relating—on the authority of Mr. Turner 
and the surviving members of Mr. Blicq’s 
family — that the poet insisted upon 
appropriating these cuttings himself, and 
bestowing them—no one says where. But 


MADAME HUGO. 
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it is not improbable that Madame Drouet 
had something to do with what might 
seem to have been the poet’s prodigious 
vanity, for she certainly always protested 
that she loved every hair in Hugo's head. 

These facts did not at all prepare me 
for the astonishing discovery of a parcel 
of Hugo papers in the possession of 
Mr. Luff, who, in the course of my 
enquiries among Guernsey men about the 
poet’s life and 
habits upon 
the island, I 
was yet to 
meet. I was 
further aston- 
ished to learn 
that these 
papers had 
neyer been 
examined by a 
literary man. 
Their history 
is almost iden- 
tical with that 
of the papers 
dealt with by 
M. Uzanne 
in his. article 
of November, 
1892, of which 
they are pro- 
perly a_ part, 
though subse- 
quently dis- 
covered and 
by persons ig- 
norant of their 
value turned 
out of Haute- 
ville House, as I have narrated. These 
interesting papers are now before me. 
They consist of a small section of the 
“Journal of Exile,’ in the handwriting 
ot Francois Hugo, with an annotation 
by the poet; a rough draft of the letter 
irom Hugo to Alexandre Dumas, signed 
“V.H.”; two letters written by General 
Hugo (father of Victor Hugo); a letter 
to Hugo, signed Claire, a young woman 
who had become enamoured of the poet; 
some amorous and cryptic letters from 
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Madame Juliette Drouet, the beautiful 
mistress, who was perhaps the star of much 
of Hugo’s verse of a certain motif; and a 
few miscellaneous letters and papers. 

‘The section of the journal is not on the 
whole very interesting, while it is written 
in hieroglyphics worthy of Horace Greeley. 
Portions of it are absolutely illegible, and it 
was probably never intended for any but 
its author’s eye. Still, now and again, one 
meets with a sentence ascribed by Frangois 
Hugo to his father, which deserves to be 
preserved : 
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“That is not a god, but amonster.”’ My father 
said that when he was in the Chamber of Peers, in 
Paris, and supported Martin as a revolutionary and 
advanced Pope, he was undeceived by Guizot, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. ‘‘ You, a member of 
the opposition in the Chamber of Peers,”’ said 
Guizot, to my father. ‘You are wr6ng if you 
imagine that Martin is a man who is really 
advanced. Martin is a timid man, and to-morrow, 
if he were frightened, he would surpass in violence 
and reaction all the Popes who preceded him.” 
My father, after recounting some of the deeds of 
Pius IX. said: ‘‘I would put the Pope in the 
grave with this inscription, ‘ Jean Martin, assassin 
and thief.” If necessary, I would write it myself, 
and God would have written it before me.” 
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Kings may have good natural tendencies, but 
they are made scoundrels by their position. 
Generaily speaking, kings are scoundrels. 


And here another : 


The true king at the time of Herod was not 
Herod, but John the Baptist. The true king at 
the time of Tiberius was not Tiberius, but Christ. 
They were superior to the age in which they lived. 

The following proves Victor Hugo to 
have been as uncompromising an opponent 
of the Roman Catholic Church as the 
most rabid ultra-Protestant could desire : 

Why do people desert Catholicism? Because it 
is a religion that creates atheists. I should be an 
atheist if there were only the Catholic God, a being 


who condemns you for the fault of another, and 
punishes you eternally for momentary offences. 


There is another sentence in the same 
strain : 


“Custom House officials and priests are 
alike,” said my father; ‘“‘the former are met 
with on the frontiers of countries, and priests 
on the frontiers of thought.” 


It is a relief to turn from such highly 
controversial statements as these to more 
generally acceptable matter, such as the 
following : 


I think a guilty man is punished by his 
crime. His crime becomes his punishment. 
After his death the criminal will find his 
offence has become a pebble, a stone, or a 
rock, which forms the prison made for the 
offender in which he expiates his crime. 
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And this: 


Good and evil have their representatives in 
poetry. Alfred de Musset and Merimée are the 
representatives of evil; they are thinkers, but 
evil thinkers. Alfred de Musset brings de- 
pravity into all he does, writes, and says. 
These are evil geniuses. Between the good 
and the evil are neutral geniuses such as 
Theophile Gautier. At the other extremity are 
such good geniuses as Lamartine, Georges 
Sand, and Lamennais. 


What follows is of real literary interest, 
and presents a picture of marvellous pre- 
cocity. 


side light on at least two of the Frenchmer 
who sought refuge in Guernsey in the early 
fifties : 


“When I was at Guernsey,” said Ribey- 
ralles, “‘I used to go to a café to play bil- 
liards. One day a gentleman came up to me 
and said: ‘Sir, will you play with me?’ I 
consented and played with him. In a few 
minutes another individual there whispered 
in my ear: ‘Don’t play with that man; he 
has had twenty years’ penal servitude.’ Imme- 
diately after the second individual had spoken 
to me, the first one, taking me aside, said: 
‘Don’t speak to that man; he has been sen- 
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With respect to praises lavished on “ Han 
d’Islande” and the astonishment expressed 
that such a work could have been written 
by a young boy, my father stated that he 
had written “Han d’Islande” when he was 
only fourteen, and that he had never read the 
strange romance of Maturin entitled “ Mel- 
notte”’ or “ L’Homme Errant,” by which “ Han 
d'Islande” seems to have been suggested. 
However, my father did not think a great deal 
of “Han d’Islande”; but there is one scene 
he likes and would not disdain even now, and 
that is the one in which the executioner hangs 
his own brother. “ Han d’Islande”’ is still re- 
garded by the Germans as my father’s master- 
piece. “Han d’Islande” is not my [father’s 
first work. In 1814, at the age of twelve, he 
wrote his first drama. 


The following anecdote of M. Ribey- 
ralles is in lighter vein, and throws a curious 


tenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude.’ How- 
ever, I played with them both, and observed 
that the man who had served only fifteen years 
in prison entertained a profound contempt for 
the man who had served twenty. Certainly, he 
was more honest than the other by five years.” 


The following from Victor Hugo to the 
elder Dumas is probably only the rough 


draft of a letter of which the author 
despatched a fairer copy : 


Marine Terrace, 
November 17th, 1854. 
My dear Dumas, 

A friend has cut out four lines from a num- 
ber of your “ Musketeers,’”’ and has sent them 
to me. 

In these four lines you have succeeded in 
putting two great things—your mind and your 
heart. 
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I thank you for dedicating to me your drama, 
“La Conscience.” My solitude had some right 
to this remembrance. Your dedication, so 
noble and pathetic, seems to me like a return 
to my home. It is a joy for me to think that 
I am at this moment present in Paris and 
present at a success of Alexandre Dumas. 

I am told by letter that the success is great 
and the work profound. The work and its 
success resemble my friendship for you. 

Yours truly, 
V. i. 

I received yesterday a few numbers of the 
** Musketeers,” but the one containing your 
dedication did not come. Will you let me 
know in which number it appears. 


This is all there is of interest in my 
literary treasure trove, except the letters of 
“Claire” and Madame Drouet, and they 
are so remarkable that I propose laying 
them before the reader just as they are, 
their impassioned declarations untoned by 


alteration of any word or phrase. The 
annals of real life record few such cases of 
irregular domestic relations as Hugo’s, and 
none, so far as I am aware, quite parallel 
with it. Of a mistress being fiercely 
jealous of other mistresses, as Juliette 
Drouet was, there are records in abun- 
dance ; but for the legal wife to submit to a 
mistress being installed in a house a few 
hundred feet from her own, and even con- 
sent to visit her and permit her sons and 


daughters to do so throughout a long term 
of years (as in the case of Madame Hugo 
with respect to Juliette Drouet), all as a 
concession to the waywardness of genius, is 
an example of wifely self-abnegation which 
would have done credit to Chaucer's 
patient Griselda. It is but another instance 
of truth being stranger than fiction. 

Before citing the letters I will briefly 
recall a few of the main facts of Victor 
Hugo’s life, and in the life of Juliette 
Drouet, with whom Hugo’s fate (and more 
of his talent than is generally suspected) 
was indissolubly linked, in order to assist 
those readers who are not familiar with the 
career of the great French poet. 


III. 

In October, 1822, when he still lacked 
two months of being twenty years old, 
Victor Hugo wedded Adele Foucher, 
daughter of a clerk employed in the French 
War Office. There were many bumps along 
the way of this wooing. The parents of the 
pretty, dark-eyed Adéle had nothing but 
their blessing to give their daughter, while 
the entire estate of Hugo consisted of a 
talent for reeling off an unlimited quantity 
of fine verses. ‘The Foucher parents, who 
seem to have been sensible that blessings 
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and verses do not aid materially in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a home, at first 
opposed the match ; but their opposition 
finally gave way before the persistent suit 
of the handsome and clever young poet, 
whose star was now in the ascendant. 
Material good fortune was also beginning 
to smile upon the young man, for had not 
King Louis XVIII. granted him a pension 
of 1,000 francs, and were not his verses 
beginning to have a marketable value? As 
we might suspect, the marriage took place 
at once. Two sons and a daughter were 
born to Hugo and his wife, and so far as is 
known no cloud appeared to darken the 
life of Madame Hugo, for at least eleven 
years. Hugo’s industry was prodigious 
even at that early time of his career; he 
produced poems, novels, and plays in rapid 
succession, and so great was their popularity 
amongst the French people, and so effec- 
tively were they advertised by the 
malignant attacks of certain literary critics, 
that the leaves of his unpublished manu- 


scripts might almost have been regarded as 


bank notes of large denomination. The 
King doubled his pension, his envious 
critics continued to abuse him, and his 
admiring literary confréres heralded him as 
master. His fame became European. 


Such, then, was the status of Victor Hugo, 
in January, 1833, when one morning a lady 
called upon him at his house in the Place 
Royale, Paris, with the request that she 
might be assigned a part in Hugo’s play, 
“Lucretia Borgia.” That lady was 
Juliette Drouet. Hugo was only 
able to offer her the very minor part of 
Princess Negroni, but gallantly promised to 
compensate her in some other way. The 
poet kept his word in this respect by falling 
at the actress’s feet a few days later, for 
she had made the most complete conquest 
of his heart. 

Who was this clever, this witty Juliette, 
who could so easily vanquish the handsome 
and now famous young poet, whose in- 
difference to and strictures upon feminine 
charm had already created a chronic ache 
in the hearts of many Parisian women. 
Her right name was Julienne Josephine 
Gauvin, and she was born at Fourgéres in 
1806 ; she would, therefore, be twenty-seven 
when she first met Hugo. She was an only 
child, and having lost both her parents 
before she was a year old, she was adopted 
by Jean Baptiste Drouet, a grand-uncle 
who lived in Paris, and whose surname she 
assumed. When seven years old, little 
Julienne was sent by this relation to the 
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boarding-school of Petit Pictus, an educa- 
tional establishment under the direction of 
the Sisters of the Bernardines Berredictines 
of Perpetual Adoration, a sisterhood cele- 
brated for the awful austerity of their rule, 
and their merciless discipline. Having 
attained the age of sixteen, Julienne was 
restored to her grand-uncle, who was ill- 
prepared to receive her, being but a 
poor man; while the orphan’s beauty 
was all her fortune. For the first three 
years after she left the Petit Pictus, nothing 
is known of the life of Julienne, and 
perhaps it is charitable not to closely 
inquire, but in 1825, she was living under 
the protection of M. Pradier, a Parisian 
sculptor, and sat to him as a model for the 
statue of Strasburg, which stands in the 
Place de la Concorde. In 1827, Pradier 
cast her adrift with her infant girl of whom 
he was the father. She then turned her 
attention to the stage, and being well 
educated, ambitious, beautiful, and with 
some, though not very great, histrionic 


talent, was fairly successful and obtained 
engagements at some of the best theatres. 


In 1829, she dropped the names of 
Julienne Josephine, and thereafter always 
called herself Juliette. M. ‘Théophile 
Gautier, describing her personal appear- 
ance about the period when she capti- 
vated Hugo, says of Juliette Drouet: 
‘Her head is of a regular and delicate 
beauty; her nose is clean cut and well- 
shaped, and her eyes brilliant and clear. 
Her lips remain very small even when she 
laughs heartily, and are of a vivid and 
humid red. These charming features are 
surrounded by a most harmonious and soft 
oval contour; her forehead is clear and 
serene, and she has an abundance of black 
hair of an admirable lustre. Her neck, 
shoulders, and arms are of a perfection 
thoroughly antique.” _~ 

It must not be supposed that so charm- 
ing a woman would remain without 
admirers from the time when she was 
deserted by Pradier until her conquest of 
Hugo—nearly six years—nor was it so. 
M. Pradier had several successors, among 
them Alphonse Karr, the writer, and a 
wealthy Russian nobleman. But not long 
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after her acquaintance with Hugo she 
severed her relations with her various 
admirers, and devoted herself wholly to the 
great poet. Unlike most poets, Hugo was 
an economist who was never lavish, and it 
is certain that Juliette Drouet, in adhering 
to him, did not consult her material 
interests. He provided for her it is true, 
but in a very modest way, his most valuable 
gift being the small house called “The 
Friends,” near Hauteville House, where she 
lived during Hugo’s exile in Guernsey. He 
made ample provision for her in his will, 
but she pre-deceased him by two or three 
years. Where relations such as those 
which existed between Hugo and Juliette 
Drouet last for nearly fifty years, it is 
certain that they are founded upon some- 
thing less ephemeral than passion. What 
Beatrice was to Dante, that and more was 
Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. Did not 
someone make the cryptic assertion that the 
wrong which harms nobody is not a wrong ? 
Madame Hugo was wronged without doubt, 
but she was either oblivious of it or 
magnanimously feigned to be so. Madame 
Drouet, deep as her devotion to Hugo was, 
had not the qualities which constitute such 
sublime complaisance. Witness the frag- 
ment of her letter to Hugo (No. 9), 
doubtless referring to some assignation 
arranged between the poet and one of 
his inamoratas, of which she chanced to 


_see the accomplishment. 


Here are the letters, let them speak for 
themselves : 


No. 1. Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 


. . . You know, my dearest, that I shall be 
alone after noon I only wish to remind 
you that it is Juliette’s birthday, and that it 
would be very pleasant for me if I could spend 
a tiny bit of it in your dear arms. I do not 
add anything further now to this hint which, 
however, you must not read till your last lamp 
has been extinguished and you are left with 
nought but your night-light. Then, at that 
moment, my beloved, I would ask you to send 
me the tenderest kiss you can, so that it may 
come to me in a dream in your dear shape, and 
keep me sweet company until morning. Mean- 
while, I expect you. I hope I shall not have 
long to wait, and that I shall spend all my day 
with you. 

Thursday morning, 7.45, July 29th. 
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No. 2. Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 


January rath, 1836. 

It is a long time since I have seen you. 
However, I should have liked to speak with 
you more than once. I have heard that you 
are taking active steps with a view to my 
re-engagement at the Theatre Francais. I have 
been told that the delay in the so necessary 
resumption of your play arises from the belief 
of the management that the interest you dis- 
play in me on this occasion will prevent you 
from enforcing all your rights. I have also 
been told that they wish to impose, as a con- 
dition of my re-engagement, that you produce 
a piece this year, contrary to your interests. 
I have just cut short all these little intrigues. 
I have written to M. Jouslin that it does not 
appear to me convenient to enter into a re- 
engagement at his theatre this year. The 
matter is no longer in your hands. It is I who 
free you and myself. You are at liberty to 
get your former pieces renewed and not to 
write a new one. Do not trouble yourself, 
therefore, any longer about me: Do not per- 
sist obstinately in a generosity perhaps pre- 
judicial to your interests, which are dear to 
me and to those of your family which to me 
are sacred. As for me, I leave my fate in 
God’s hands. I was the victim of an odious 
intrigue two years ago. It is neither your 
fault nor mine. I shall at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that I have not cost you 
any sacrifice, and will never cost you any. 

Permit me to give you again this token of 
devotion, which is inviolable and profoundly 
disinterested. 


JULIETTE. 
M. Victor Hugo, 


6, Place Royale. 
No. 3. 


Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 
Wednesday morning, 
June 16th, 8.30 a.m. 
Good morning, my Victor—always greater, 
more generous, handsome, and more beloved, 


good morning! And my life !—how I regret I 
cannot give you all my life at once in order to 
prove how much I love you! It grieves me to 
think I cannot use so much love in your 
service, and regret God does not give me an 
opportunity for doing so. I am humiliated in 
my most holy and tender ambition. It is an 
injustice I will make the most of when I have 
to settle my accounts with Heaven. Mean- 
while I must be resigned to loving you for 
myself alone, which only half satisfies me. I 
will presently come to look for you in the 
Chamber by the route agreed upon. I will wait 
for you at St. Sulpice, as I do not wish to run 
the risk of being told by Madame Fian what 
a tiresome fellow he is and how badly he 
sings; and besides, I am tired of those pro- 
tracted and frequent stays with the best but 
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most irritating of women. You must have 
water, but not too much; an excess is in 
everything a defect. My beloved Victor, my 
sublime darling, my heart is running over with 
love and admiration for you. I would like to 
kiss your poor little wounded feet. 
JULIETTE. 


Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 


Wednesday morning, 7.30, 
July 16th, 1851. 

Good morning, my poor darling, good morn- 
ing. I am filled with dismay on seeing what 
dreadful weather it is, and thinking that per- 
haps you will speak to-day. What I feel re- 
sembles the reverent compassion and the pious 
pity of the Magdalen before the tortures of her 
adored Messiah. Everything is in league 
against your recovery—the weather and affairs, 
God and men. How will you extricate yourself 
from it all, my poor beloved? With care and 
prudence you might perhaps avoid many mis- 
fortunes ; but you are so pre-occupied that you 
cannot even think of, or try to avoid, them. 
I can only worry myself, pity you, love you, 
and suffer. I came home last night at 9.30 
exactly ; and though for the sake of your poor 
throat I hoped you would not come, I did not 
go to Led till 11 o’clock. I thank you, my 
dear pet, for having had the prudence to 
remain at home, and I should thank you so 
much the more if you had given up all that 
time to repose. But I should be very grate- 
ful if you had thought of me a little and 
missed me. I will soon know—but until then, 
what torture and impatience! Sleep as long as 
you can, dearest. Take a good breakfast, do 
not speak, and try by every means to escape 
the bad effects of the rain and cold. I en- 
velope you with all tenderness, solicitude, 
and caresses in order to protect you from them. 

JULIETTE. 


No. 5. Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 


Friday morning, 7.0, 
July 25th, 1851. 
Good morning, dear. Good morning, my 
beloved. Sleep on; it is not yet time to awake 
you. Sleep; and love me in your dreams, if 
you can. During that time I will love you 
in all reality, while looking at a faint, pale 
sun which does not augur anything good for 
the day. You would have liked to take advan- 
tage of my poor broken leg to hang me up 
on a nail and get rid of me for a long time; 
but I am not so broken down as I look, and 
even if I were, the last bit of me, the very 
smallest fragment, would run after you of its 
own accord. So you see you are caught, and 
had better make up your mind to come and see 
me presently. 
How good you are, my Victor, and how I 









love you! I never weary of telling you, and 
the happiness I feel in telling you is as great 
now as at the first time. I don’t wish you to 
go to any inconvenience, or to curtail your 
repose in order to please me. Yesterday you 
seemed tired and full of care, and I regret you 
should have come to see me in that mental 
and physical condition, which called for rest 
and tranquillity. My dearly beloved, I pray 
you with the tenderest and gentlest solicitude 
not to tire yourself, nor to impose on yourself 
any duty—not even that of loving me, if that is 
a duty. Come when you hope to find a little 
happiness by my side. But what I fear more 
than death is to think that I am thrusting my- 
self on you. I tell you this, dear Victor, very 


tenderly and disinterestedly. Do not take it 
amiss. 


No. 6. Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 


Sunday evening, 10.30, 
July 27th, 1851. 

It is hardly probable that you will be able 
to come this evening, my poor darling, so that 
as soon as I have finished this last scrawl I 
shall go to bed to try and sleep—which for two 
nights I have not been able to do. Thanks for 
your kindness and the pleasant afternoon we 
spent together to-day. I hope to succeed in 
sleeping. Do not go to bed too late, dearest. 
Sleep well ; and think of me with love, if you 
can. That will, perhaps, not be difficult—at 
least as regards your rest and sleep, as you 
have not the same causes as I for struggling 
against insomnia and the thousand tortures of 
jealousy, past, present, and future. I wish 
you would permit me not to write to you for 
a time, because in spite of myself I recur to my 
fixed idea, and indulge perpetually in the same 
talk for which you have had the utmost 
patience and pity. Shall 1? What do you say, 
my pet? You cannot really care for lines with- 
out wit, reason, joy, or courage. It is quite 
enough to impose on you my sad and wretched 
self. Perhaps, by dint of inertia and mental 
and physical prostration, I will at last forget 
everything. I will leave off for some time, and 
then if I feel still more unhappy than before, 
I will ask your permission to resume this 
puerile habit, which was for a long time my 
greatest happiness. 


JULIETTE. 


No.7. Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 


Wednesday morning, 7.30, 
August 6th, 1851. 
Good morning, my more than well beloved. 
Good morning. I adore you. I hope this 
weather is just what you like. If it could last 


like this all the autumn, and if you did not 


work too much, no doubt you would be quite 
cured before winter. 
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How good you were to come back last night, 
but how imprudent you are to go without food 
so long! You take an unfair advantage of the 
patience of your stomach, as you have done 
of the strength of your legs. But you see now 
that you cannot do so with impunity, and that 
ought to serve as a lesson to you in other 
things. 

My dear pet, my solicitude is like my love, 
expressed over and over again; but I am so 
unhappy when you are ill, and I love you so 
much, that it is very difficult for me to speak 
and think of anything but what will preserve 
your health and keep your heart for me. I 
should have desired not to have lost a bit of 
you to-day, and to have been able to accom- 
pany you to your son’s place and to the 
Assembly ; but you are so uncertain of what 
you will do, and what time you will come 
out, that I am compelled to remain at home 
and await all those good people, who will 
probably be extremely punctual. But I hope 
to make up for it this evening, especially if 
you can come by the 5.30 train. Unfortunately 
that is hardly probable on account of the ques- 
tions in the Chamber, and the imminent pro- 
rogation. I will hope for a double and treble 
supply of happiness in order to carry it in my 
eyes, in my soul, on my lips—everywhere 
where there is room for it. 

JULIETTE. 


No. 8. From an unknown lady to Victor Hugo. 


October 19th, 1851. 

It seems to me, my dear poet, that you are 
somewhat forgetful of me. I say that it seems 
to be so, as I am not quite sure, and hope it 
is not so. In any event, I think of you often. 
I ardently wish to see you again, and do all 
I can that it may be as soon as possible. It 
is only thus that I can grove I think of you. 
Will you be engaged next Saturday? If not 
(as I hope), we could see each other like last 
time. You will think. perhaps, that is very 
soon ; but I find it a very long time. It is be- 
cause I admire and love you so much. Every 
word, every line, every verse by you I read 
(and I read them almost all day long) increases 
my admiration for my poet. Imagine then how 
slow time is while you are away from me! 
What reason have you for thinking of me? 
Not one, unfortunately, except that I love you 
so much. That is my only merit. You think 
me pretty, you told me; but there are so many 
girls as pretty or prettier than I, though not 
one who could admire you more than I do. 
Of that I am certain. Well, I hope you will 
be kind enough to come on Saturday ; besides, 
you promised to come. There is another pro- 
mise I must remind you of—the verses. They 
are certainly due to me, and I rely on receiving 
them. Could you come a little earlier than last 
time?—between a quarter to two and two 
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o'clock. If you think it safer not to enter the 
church, do not alight from the vehicle. I will 
look out for you and join you. If you should 
be unable to come on Saturday send me the 
blank letter (I should like it better were it not 
so) as soon as possible, and I will immediately 
appoint some other day. Sometimes I am 
afraid I am doing wrong in seeing you like 
this, unknown to my family; but probably I 
should not be allowed to see you, and I do 
want to; so that it is you, my poet, whom I 
trust. I come to you as to my beloved poet 
in whom I have as much faith as in God, what- 
ever people may say. If you love me ever so 
little you will not take advantage of the entire 
trust of a girl of seventeen, whose only fault is 
to love you too much—that is, according to 
what people say; for you know well I think 
one can never love you too much, and that in 
any case it can never be wrong to do so. 
Adieu, my poet, until Saturday. 
Your CLAIRE. 


No. 9. Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 


Friday evening, 10.30, 
July 25th. 
It would be foolish of me to hold you re- 
sponsible for to-day’s chance occurrence, and 
I should be afraid of offending you by sup- 
posing you capable of deceiving me after all 
that has taken place—after the offers I have 
made you, after the courage and resignation 
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that I have displayed. However, my poor 
darling, I came back quite upset about that 
unexpected appearance at the door of the 
Assembly, and your eagerness to enter the in- 
terior again without telling me anything or 
offering any explanation, and that with the 
most embarrassed and confused air in the 
world, like a man unpleasantly surprised to 
meet me. What I have suffered since that 
moment, and what I am suffering this instant, 
would be your condemnation before God if 
you were capable of another act of treason, 
and would draw down upon you the greatest 
misfortunes. It would now be more than 
treason ; it would be sacrilege. Therefore I do 
not wish to believe it. I refuse to admit that 
semi-evidence, deny your pallor, your embar- 
rassment, your flight. Alas, I would I could 
also deny my suffering, my jealousy, and my 
despair! My God! My God! What have I 
done that I should be stricken in the tenderest 
part of my heart? Is it a crime to love a man 
more than anything in the world, and to pre- 
fer him to Thee? If that is so, Thou hast 
punished me cruelly through my very fault; 
Thou hast not spared me any torture. Oh, how 
I wish to die! How weary I am of this love, so 
painfully and fruitlessly laborious! Oh, how 
I long for eternal rest! My God! My God! 
have pity on me. _ Let those live who find 
happiness in this life, and take me who am 
suffering. 


AU TEMPS JADIS 


By HILDA C. HAMMOND-SPENCER 


WONDER, did we meet before ? 
Perhaps within that forest glade 
Where, haunted by the torrent’s roar, 
Young Paris met his maid ; 
Or treading where the Gods had been, 
In meadows gold with asphodel, 
We peeped from under summer green 
While Circe weaved her spell. 


In some dim age perhaps we both 

(The fierce sun beating on the sand) 

Toiled, goaded by the driver’s oath, 
Two slaves among a band ; 

Or was it by Arcadian streams, 

Whose limpid water quenched our thirst 

And gave our poppy-coloured dreams, 
That you and I met first? 


* * * 


* * 


Alas! ’tis useless now to try 

To open wide that long-closed door, 

Still, watching you, I breathe a sigh— 
“Ah! did we meet before?” 





ALL FOOLS’ DAY 


By A. W. JARVIS 


(Illustrated from old Prints) 


N these busy, bustling times All Fools’ 
Day no longer retains that prominence 
which it formerly enjoyed as a day conse- 
crated to practical joking. Nor is the 
change altogether to be regretted ; certainly 
its fooling is more appropriate to the school- 
boy, who now is practically the only remain- 
ing votary of the old custom. In his hands 
no particular harm is done, and many a 
good laugh is called forth. 
While April morn her Folly’s throne exalts ; 
While Dobb calls Nell, and laughs because she 
halts; 
While Nell meets Tom, and says his tail is loose, 
Then laughs in turn and calls poor Thomas goose; 
Let us, my Muse, thro’ Foliy’s harvest range, 
And glean some Moral into Wisdom’s grange. 
“ Verses on Several Occasions,’ 1782. 

Occasionally one hears of some solitary 
revival. At Market Drayton, last year, the 
tradesmen were the victims of an elaborate 
All Fools’ Day joke. Letters were received 
at the different business establishments 
requesting that competent persons might 
be sent to various houses in the neighbour- 
hood ; the writer of the letter most politely 
apologising for giving so much trouble on 
market day. Some were requested to 
submit patterns of material for a wedding 
dress ; others, selections of wall-papers ; 
while in one case advice was required on 
certain structural alterations. Needless to 
say the arrival of the different tradesmen’s 
representatives was productive of great 
bewilderment. ; 

As to the origin of the absurd practice 
associated with the 1st of April there is 
considerable doubt, though they are cer- 
tainly of very great antiquity, and pre- 
vailed, not only in Europe, but in other 
parts of the world. Many ingenious sug- 
gestions have of course been advanced. 

In France, the victim of the day is called 
un poisson d@ Avril—-an April fish.  Bellin- 
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gen, in his “ L’Etymologie,” 1656, contends 
that foisson is but an ignorant corruption 
of passion, and that length of time was 
responsible for the extraordinary change of 
the original intention. He points out that 
the Passion of our Saviour took place about 
the same time of the year, when the Jews, 
to mock and torment Christ, sent Him 
backward and forward from Annas to 
Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to Pilate, from 
Pilate to Herod, and from Herod back 
again to Pilate. This, he argues, is the 
origin of the custom of sending people on 
aimless errands from one place to another. 

A contributor to the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” under date of July, 1783, was 
also of opinion that the custom may have 
been an allusion to the mockery of Christ 
by the Jews. ‘Something like this,” he 
continues, “which we call making April 
Fools, is practised also abroad in Catholic 
countries on Innocents’ Day, on which 
occasion people run through all the rooms, 
making a pretended search in and under 
the beds, in memory, I believe, of the 
search made by Herod for the discovery 
and destruction of the child Jesus, and his 
having been imposed upon and deceived 
by the wise men, who, contrary to his 
orders and expectations, ‘returned to their 
own country another way.’ ” 

The theory of these two gentlemen is, 
however, untenable, for there is evidence 
that the custom existed in Rome and 
in India ages before the persecution 
of Christ. Plutarch refers to it, and 
Maurice and Colonei Pearce have shown 
that it prevailed in India from time im- 
memorial. ‘The last authority states that it 
was a prominent feature at the “ Huli 
Festival,” which was held in India about 
the same date, when mirth and festivity 
reigned among the Hindoos of all classes. 
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In the opinion of Maurice the origin of 
the custom is to be sought in the ancient 
practice in the East of celebrating with 
festival rites the period of the vernal 
equinox, or the day when the new year of 
Persia formally began. “The first of 
April,” he writes, “ was anciently observed 
in Britain as a high and general festival, in 
which an unbounded hilarity reigned 
through every order of its inhabitants ; for 
the sun at that period of the year entered 
into the sign Aries, the New Year, and with 
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it the season of rural sports and vernal 
delight was then supposed to have com- 
thenced. The proof of the great antiquity 
of the observance of this annual festival, 
-as well as the probability of its original 
establishment in an Asiatic region, arises 
from the evidence of facts afforded by 
astronomy. Although the reformation of 
the year by the Julian and Gregorian calen- 
dars, and the adaptation of the period of 
its commencement to a different and far 
nobler system of theology, have occasioned 
the festival sports anciently celebrated in 
this country on the first of April to have 
long ceased, and although the changes 
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occasioned during a long lapse of years, 
by the shifting of the equinoctial points, 
have in Asia itself been productive of 
important astronomical alterations as to 
the exact era of the commencement of the 
year, yet, on both continents, some very 
remarkable traits of the jocundity which 
then reigned remain even in these distant 
times. Of those preserved in Britain, 
one of the least remarkable or ludicrous 
is that relic of its pristine pleasantry, the 
general practice of making Appril-fools, 


FOOL PRANKS. 


From an Old Print. 


as it is called, on the first day of that 
month.” 

Another conjecture is that All Fools’ 
Day is a relic of the ancient celebration of 
New Year’s Day. This formerly began in 
Britain on the 25th of March, and was sup- 
posed to be the day of the Incarnation of our 
Lord. The new year, among Christians and 
heathens alike, was always held as a great 
festival, which according to custom would 
be attended by an Octave: that is, the 
principal feasts usually lasted eight days, 
the first and last being the most important. 
The rst of April is the octave of the 25th 
of March, and consequently the last day ot 
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what was both the Festival of the Annun- 
ciation and of the New Year. 

A very curious explanation of the April 
Day practice is to be found in an old copy 
of the Public Advertiser, of April 13, 1769. 
The custom is there given as being of 
Jewish origin, and is said to have begun 
from the mistake of Noah sending the dove 
out of the Ark before the waters had sub- 
sided on the first day of the month which, 
among the Hebrews, corresponds to our 
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the “Life and Adventures of Eve's 
Mother.” An unsuspecting boy would be 
asked to go to the cobbler’s for a penny- 
worth of “strap” oil, and receive, to his no 
small disgust and bewilderment, a hearty 
application of the strap; or, if his errand 
was to the butcher’s for some “ strength,” 
he would have it supplied from the toe of 
that worthy’s boot. Naturally it was a day 
of high enjoyment to the street urchin, who 
simply revelled in the license it afforded. 


See 
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1st of April. To perpetuate the memory 
of this deliverance, it was thought proper 
to punish anyone forgetting this important 
event by sending them upon some useless 
errand similar to that ineffectual commis- 
sion upon which the bird was sent by the 
Patriarch. 

Anything more childishly stupid or wit- 
less than the “jokes” formerly played on 
All Fools’ Day would be difficult to 
conceive. An old favourite was the 
despatch of a simpleton to _ the 
chemist’s for some pigeons’ milk; or 
to enquire at the bookseller’s for a copy of 


From an Old Print. 


The quiet conceit of the dandy airing his 
finery would be rudely disturbed by a shout 
from some young rascal, “Sir, look at your 
coat-tail.” Sometimes he would find that 
nimble fingers had attached a ridiculous 
notice, or more likely nothing was wrong. 
In either case came the shout, “Yah! y’re 
April fool!” Or, with mock politeness, 
the victim might be told something was 
hanging out of his pocket. ‘“ Where—what 
is it?” he would ask. ‘“ Why there, sir, 
your hand!” And yelling out “ April 
fool, April fool!” away bounded his tor- 
mentor. 
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If the subject happened to be a lady, 
perhaps she would be gravely addressed 
with, “ Excuse me, ma’am, but you have 
something on your face.” Unthinkingly 
falling into the trap,she would enquire 
what it was. Prompt came the reply: 


“Your nose, ma’am—Ah, you April fool!” 

Then, in-door young ones club their wicked 
wits, 

And almost frighten servants into fits— 


In Scotland All Fools’ Day used to be 
celebrated by the custom of “Hunting 
the Gowk.” Some innocent would be 
given a letter in which was written: 

«On the first of April 
Hunt the Gowk another mile.” 

Probably he would be given to under- 
stand that it contained a request asking 
for some favour. Having travelled perhaps 
a mile or two to execute his commission, 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 


* Oh, John! James! John !—oh, quick ! oh, Molly, 
oh! 

Oh, the trap-door ! oh, Molly! down below!” 

*““What, what’s the matter?” scream, with wild 
surprise, 

John, James, and Molly, while the young ones’ cries 

Redouble till they come; then all the boys 

Shout, “Ah! you April fools!” with clamorous 
noise ; 

And little girls, enticed downstairs to see, 

Stand peeping, clap their hands, and cry “ te-hee!”’ 

Each gibing boy escapes a different way, 

And meet again, some trick ‘as good as that” to 
play. 


From an Old Print. 


the individual to whom it was addressed, 
catching up the idea, would say he was 
sorry the matter did not lie in his power, 
and offer to write another letter to someone 
else who might be able to manage it. 
Away would trudge the victim on his 
second wild-goose chase, only to meet 
with a similar result. Thus he would be 
kept running to and fro, until either his 
suspicions were aroused or somebody took 
pity on him and gave him a hint of the 
way he was being fooled. 



















































































































“I shall net divorce you,” 
he said. 









Author of ‘* The Common Chord.” 


I, 
setting sun had seized the moment 
—the horrible, splendid moment. The 
limp trees in the park were branded with 
the colour of their own despair. 

The rank, fresh breath of October leaves 
rose from the ground to meet Martin 
Savelly. His wife had driven home from 
the crowded reception they had just left, 
driven off with such a gay smile on her lips 
as it behoves a pretty woman to wear when 
friends watch her from the steps. Martin 
walked home slowly, with wormwood in his 
soul. Both had heard a little bitter woman’s 
voice in the crush, a soffo voce that carried 
well : “That is beautiful Norah Savelly— 
there! Do you see? with her old, jealous 
husband.” 

Martin Savelly walked slowly through 
the park. The crisis hadcome. He knew 
that the crisis had come. He had told 
Norah that he was going to his club, but 
he did not intend to go to his club. He 
was going home to meet the crisis. 

He would find them together. Even 
now those fine, dreamy eyes of the poet’s 
might be gazing into Norah’s ; those weak, 
sensitive lips might be saluting Norah’s. 
What did it matternow! They were guilty 
already! Had there not been days when 
he was absent, nights ? 

The house was not lighted up when he 
entered it. The drawing-room was empty, 
dim, warm, and vaguely scented. He went 
out into the hall, moving carefully. The 
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door of the morning-room was open. [le 
heard the young, musical voice of Claude 
Leicester. He heard Norah’s voice, low 
and tremulous. He could not hear their 
words, but, approaching the half-open 
door, he saw the two sitting together in 
the dusk. 

The murmur of voices continued for a 
time, then there was a sudden white sway 
of Norah’s garments as she rose and 
crossed the room. A rush of sweet air 
came from the conservatory when she 
opened the door. “Go this way,” Martin 
caught the words. “Go! I'll write to- 
night.” 

He heard the crisp rustle of her gown 
as she sat down in the dark. He heard 
her sigh, twice—hurried, impatient little 
sighs. 

If a man is as old as he feels, Martin 
Savelly was not old when he married 
Norah six months ago. But now he saw 
himself watching in the dark hall, creeping 
up the dim stairs-—-very old; an old 
husband—old, and very, very jealous. 

His wife was writing a letter when he 
entered the drawing-room half an hour 
later. She half turned. Her gesture said, 
“Don’t disturb me yet.” 

Furtively he watched her write. It was 
his habit to watch now; his quiet mouth 
showed a new line of vigilance, his kind 
and honest eyes were strained and painfully 
alert. 

His wife erased a sentence. She began 
afresh on a new sheet, carefully destroying 
the first. It seemed to him that guilt 
played in the very intensity of the scratch 
of her pen. 

He saw the ruddy brown head bent 
low over the paper. The light from 
above caught the rich tints. There was 
a glimpse of the warmth and fulness of 
her cheek. 

He saw her finish and fasten the letter; 
heard her directions to the servant to catch 
the next post. He was standing by the 
chimney piece, one hand nervously fingering 
the ornaments. He knew what he meant 
to say. 

She came towards him in her usual way, 
with half-open arms, but more gaily than 


usual. Her eyes were bright as if with 
special tenderness or heightened passion. 
Her laugh was a little forced. 

‘Old, jealous husband,” she said; “did 
you hear yourself called that? I’m so 
tired of everything but you. There is 
nothing like you, old, jealous husband. 
Kiss me, kiss me.” 

A belief that he was about to be fooled 
staggered him. She would explain away 
everything. She would foil his judgment. 

Old, jealous husband!” There was a 
sort of passionate apology for the words, a 
merry scorn of them, a divine contempt of 
such judgment. “ Kiss me!” 

It was time to end everything. 

His accusation came coolly—suddenly ; 
he questioned nothing—he assumed the 
worst. He left no loophole for defence 
except “ you lie!” 

The startled laugh in her eyes fell, killed 
like a too-confident bird at one shot. 

“You don’t wish to hear that all you say 
is false, of course ?” she said at length. 

“No ; what use for you to say that in the 
face of what I know ?” 

This was his only defence. If once she 
opposed her forces, attempted to convince 
him, his judgment was baffled. 

There was a long, hot pause. 

“Then that is all.” 

He was startled by the calmness of her 
tone. 

“T shall not divorce you,” he said. 

She moved towards the table she had 
left. 

“T shall not divorce you,” he repeated 
numbly. 

“No? That is kind.” 

She turned. Her gesture was mockingly 
grateful. 

“As you have hitherto preferred, or Ae 
has preferred secret /iaison to open scandal, 
I presume that you——” 

“ Liar!” she turned on him suddenly. 

“T presume that you will think it wise to 
stay here fora time. I give you leave to 
explain the situation as you choose. The 
arrangements are made. I have already 
told acquaintances that I am going abroad 
—for my health. I shall make you an 
allowance.” 
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“Thad rather die than touch your— 
pension ce 

“You have not much of your own—— 
He stammered a little for the first time. 
“‘ At—at any rate, you had better stay here 
as long——” 

She went to the bell. 


” 


He heard the 


metallic jarring in the distance. 

“ Tell Evans to pack my boxes at once,” 
“T will see 
I shall want the carriage in 

No ; I shall not be here 


was her order to the servant. 
her about it. 
about an hour. 
for dinner.” 


Il. 


MartTINn SAVELLY had returned to England, 
after two years of travel, to write his books 
and lead a quiet life. A few days in 
London had bored him. He felt jaded 
and depressed. With all a shy man’s 
innate distaste for taking up his old social 
life after a lapse of time, he cast about for 
a means of escape, a few days’ grace. A 
Surrey village suggested itself, a little lonely 
place out of the usual track. 

Here he chanced on some rooms in a 
cottage that stood alone on the edge of a 
wild heath. The rooms were, he was told, 
usually occupied, but they happened to be 
vacant for a week during the absence of the 
permanent lodger. 

Warm, rich tints of October bracken and 
beech, and the ruddy brown of the far- 
stretching moor were caught in a gleam of 
sunlight, as he stood at the window of the 
little “‘ sitting-room.” He decided to stay 
for a few days. 

When he turned from the window, and 
the golden blur that floated before his eyes 
had faded away, he realised that the room— 
furnished evidently by the occupier—had a 
certain charm. His short-sighted eyes tuok 
in general effects before ‘details, but he 
vaguely liked the colour of the curtains, and 
the armchair into which he sank was almost 
familiar in its supreme comfort. The 
landlady had asked him to be “ very carefu] 
of the things,” as the lady, her lodger, was 
“that particular about her things.” He 
supposed that the photographs, ornaments 
and small objects incapable of classification 
(which bespoke a woman’s room) were the 


“things” alluded to. He did not trouble to 
scrutinise them, but rested content in the 
general harmony. The room probably 
belonged to a village schoolmistress. Who 
else but the schoolmistress could be the 
permanent lodger in this little village, 
visited for its beauty by tourists in the 
summer only ? 

A too-particular inspection of this lady’s 
“things” might spoil the general charm, for 
there was a charm, a soft, appealing, 
melancholy charm about the place. Fora 
moment a theory of Norah’s concerning a 
sympathetic atmosphere in rooms recurred 
to him. 

It was two years since he had left Norah. 

“It is interesting to observe,” he had 
written recently in his note-book, “ that 
the short episode of my married life has 
formed a basis of experience which is still 
fruitful in psychological theory. Had I 
remained single, science would have been 
the poorer.” 

Subtle analysis of his own experiences 
went into Martin’s note-books. He 
mentally noted, this evening, certain fleet- 
ing impressions which he would write out 
later. His thoughts reverted to Norah. 
He supposed that she was somewhere in 
England. He was indifferent on the 
subject. 

He knew that somewhere among the 
bracken and beech leaves was a shade like 
Norah’s hair. He could recall vividly her 
ardent, glowing beauty—the outward beauty 
which took the world by storm, no less 
than the haunting, secret charm which 
had taken his own heart captive. 

The reminiscence of Norah’s warm 
touch, her clinging fingers, fleeting smiles, 
was an interesting one. The points to 
be noted were: (1) that the reminiscence 
was still interesting ; (2) that it was merely 
interesting. 

The sunset was fading, but the moor still 
faintly glowed with subdued light. Suddenly 
his consciousness seemed to play him an 
odd trick. The room seemed familiar, he 
felt as if he knew it, or rather, if he gave 
way to the fancy, it seemed to know him, 
to call for recognition. 

An indefinable melancholy, too, not the 
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melancholy of the wild moor or the autumn 
evening, but something distinctive, over- 
took him. It seemed inherent in the 
rooms, the chairs, the tables ; a sadness that 
seemed to appeal, to invite. It was warm 
and seductive as a sorrowing embrace. 
“ Some strange accident of association,” he 
said to himself. He resolved to trace it. 


ITI. 


“TT is instructive,” wrote Martin next day, 
“to trace to their primitive sources many of 
our modern customs. Unwittingly we are 
fetish worshippers. We treasure totems. 
The tendency to atavism is of course 
strongest in the woman. The photograph 
is a fetish. How else are we to account 
for the veneration with which it is treated, 
the superstitious punctiliousness with which 
a woman hastens to surround herself with 
portraits of the living and the dead. 
“Doubtless in many cases the super- 
stition originates in some sentiment of 
association. For instance, I would hazard 
a guess that some special sentiment clings 


tothe photograph I see above the chimney- 


piece. Evidently specially honoured, it is 
raised on a bracket, a sort of altar, and 
flowers are placed before it. I dimly see 
the face of a man behind the Japanese 
anemones—either a lover of the school- 
mistress or some one removed by death. 

“And are not veneration for the dead 
and the passion called love, with its out- 
growths, jealousy for instance, merely 
survivals of primitive times, survivals which 
it is the triumph of civilized man to 
conquer, to ignore?” 

Martin put down his pen. There was as 
yet no elucidation of the curious feeling of 
familiarity with which the rooms had filled 
him. There was a potency about this recog- 
nitive spell no less in full daylight than in 
the sunset glamour. It was not, however, 
till the afternoon that a closer inspection of 
his surroundings led to a discovery. 

He began by examining the books. 
There was a well-bound set of Emerson in 
the bookcase. Glancing down the shelves, 
he noted volumes of Shelley, Ossian, and 
Foulke’s romances. 

He was puzzled—the blend reminded 


him so forcibly of Norah! So did the 
incongruity of “The Lives of the Saints” 
between the poems of Claude Leicester— 
“Black Lilies”—and a translation of 
Plato’s Dialogues. He turned, as if for 
escape, from the books to the pictures. 

Watts’s “Hope” had always been a 
favourite of Norah’s. Martin had never 
understood why. There it was. There, 
too, was an old engraving of the Sistine 
Madonna—wonderful and mysterious. Not 
a woman, but the type of a spiritual idea ; 
while there on the other wall was the living, 
breathing portrait of a real woman in 
a famous “Mother and Child.” Martin 
had once given a copy of this to Norah. 

Norah! always Norah ! 

Then it broke on him suddenly; fool! 
dotard! How was it possible that he had 
not seen it before? Everything was 
Norah’s. These were Norah’s rooms. How 
had he failed to see it with all the things 
whispering and nudging him, calling out in 
vague language for recognition ? 

There was the old green chair, the 
piano, the bureau, Norah’s furniture, some 
of it left her by her mother. All the little 
things on the table, too—Norah’s! He 
picked up “ Black Lilies” and read on the 
fly-leaf “‘ Norah, from Claude.” 

He looked at the photographs. There 
were his father and mother-in-law, and two 
handsome, stalwart brothers of Norah. 
Somebody that seemed a great-uncle, some 
probable nieces, an obvious curate, some 
unknown persons, and a poodle. 

He paused long over the photographs. 
It was growing dark. He struck a match 
and peered up at*the specially honoured 
fetish, standing on its altar. He clumsily 
upset the Japanese anemones, the water 
dripped into the fender, the match went 
out. 

With nervous fingers he lit another, and 
brought his short-sighted eyes close to the 
very admirable likeness of the poet, Claude 
Leicester. 

“Did you speak, sir?” 

It was the landlady at the door with a 
tea-tray. 

“No,” said Martin falsely. It puzzled 
him that the sight of those dreamy eyes, 
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“Send up supper for two, please.” 


the idealistic forehead, the uncertain 
mouth, should have brought the strong 
monosyllable to his lips. But strangely 
enough, just at the moment when he had 
lit the match and peered up, he had 
experienced sensations that belonged to two 
years ago. 

He was for the moment nothing more 
or less than the jealous husband. The 
old, jealous husband. 


IV. 
“THERE never was such a lady for leaving 
things behind her, sir. Last time it was 
two left-hand gloves. This time I must 
send all the photographs, because she wants 
one and I don’t know which it is.” 

A spirit of grim humour took Martin. 
When Mrs. Greening’s back was turned, he 
hid the photograph of the poet, then 
‘watched her pack the great-uncle, the 
curate, the poodle, and the rest. 


“Mrs. Greening,” he said, “I am a 
philosopher, and I can foretell the future.” 

“Indeed, sir, is that anything like a 
mejum or a palmist ?” 

“I prophesy that you will hear again 
from Mrs. Savelly about the photographs, 
and she will be rather—well—put out.” 

A restlessness seized Martin. He wan- 
dered round the two small rooms, searching 
for the miniature he had sent back to 
Norah when they parted. He wanted 
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to see it for the psychological interest of 
the thing. 

Norah had not returned his photograph. 
Perhaps she had destroyed it—no! ‘There 
it was, lying in a closed frame. on a small 
table by Norah’s bed, near a crucifix and 
her mother’s prayer book (fetish). It had 
escaped Mrs. Greening. Martin secreted it. 
He could not find the miniature. 

At night a pale moon struggled with the 
darkness. Sudden rushes of rain, soughings 
among the trees, splashings from gutters, 
and a steady drip, drip into some water-butt 
conspired to keep Martin awake. At two 
o'clock he lit a candle, and went to the 
wardrobe to satisfy a haunting, trivial 


curiosity. He found, as he had expected, a 
dull blue tea-gown trimmed with lace. 


V. 
NEXT morning a telegram arrived : 

“Send a// photos immediately.” 

Martin Savelly allowed Mrs. Greening to 
find the poet’s portrait and despatch it. 

“Depend upon it,” he said, “this will 
satisfy your lodger.” 

“A nice-looking gentleman,” said Mrs. 
Greening, “‘ but why she wants to stare at 
anyone as leaves her as she’s left, no better 
than a widow, husband or no husband, 
beats me. Ifa husband don’t behave as a 
husband should it’s no use crying your 
eyes out over his picture. That’s what I 
say; but well, poor dear!” 

“Does the lady tell you of her husband’s 
misdemeanours ?” 

“No, sir. 1 draw my inclusions. 
Savelly is not one to talk.” 

Later on Martin opened Claude Leices- 
ter’s poems. 

“How can she cry her eyes out over a 
fool like that?” he said. 

To his surprise the title-page showed 
him that the work was posthumous; the 
poet had, it seemed, died a year ago. 

So the poet was dead. Well, dead or 
alive, it seemed his lease of life in Norah’s 
affections was not yet run out. The 
reductio ad absurdum was not absolutely 
arrived at yet; there was ome other 
photograph to be sent, but she was not 
likely to want that one, it was only kept as 


Mrs. 


one among many, and was of as much 
importance as the poodle or the curate. 

Glistening clouds of rain ramped across 
the moor, alternating with ardent bursts of 
sunlight. Martin went for a tramp. He 
could not get the poet out of his mind. 
The air was strong and fine; the smell of 
the moor invigorating. He walked for 
hours. 

At evening he returned. The landing 
and staircase of the little cottage smelt of 
apples. The stairs were dark. A fire had 
been lighted in the sitting-room. 

It still seemed necessary—for purely 
psychological reasons—to find the miniature 
of Norah. Had she given it to the poet? 

No, no; Norah would never do that; it 
would be like using the same wedding-ring 
twice. He remembered having that minia- 
ture painted—how he had superintended ; 
how important it hadseemed! Now, all he 
wanted was the psychological interest. He 
was keen on finding it. He was surprised 
to find how keen. 

Presently he found himself kneeling on 
the floor, hunting in an orderly and 
methodical manner among the disorder of 
the lowest bureau drawer. The miniature 
was, after all, his property. 

He would not examine anything else. 
He found it permissible, however, to 
unwind the silk that had wound itself round 
a pair of scissors. There were manuscript 
books in the drawer, gloves, letters tied 
together, rose-leaves, stationery, trinkets. 

There were some things he did not 
understand—childish things that vaguely 
irritated. him. But at last he came to a 
small desk ; it was ndt locked, he opened 
it. 

On a sheet of paper at the top was 
written in Norah’s hand :— 

“ Claude Leicester's letters, and mine to 
him (returned to me at his death ).” 

Martin and Norah had never accepted 
the code which permits either husband or 
wife to make free with the other’s corre- 
spondence. 

A coal dropped into the fender, and 
Martin started. Suddenly he saw himself, 
a despicable figure, crouched on the floor, 
surrounded by Norah’s private personalities. 
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He shut the desk, then slowly opened it 
again. The psychological interest of those 
letters would be great. It would be an 
invaluable experience to read them, to see 
the woman in her guilty relations to the 
poet, self-revealed. 

Ha! he might find out what had 
puzzled him once so sorely—what could 
she see in Atm, what could she see in that 
weak-faced boy to care for? 

But even in the interests of research he 
could not overstep his code of honour. He 
knew that. What, then, was forcing him 
to read these letters?—for he was most 
certain now that he was going to read them. 
If not as a psychologist, a disinterested 
student of science, How was he going to 
read them? He knew. Yes, he knew! 
Living in Norah’s rooms, fingering her 
things with nervous fingers, straining his 
weak eyesight, crawling on the floor, with 
hot, flushed face and unsteady hands, with 
something gnawing at his heart, he was 
once more the jealous husband—old and 
very, very jealous—and he was going to 
read the letters of his wife to her lover. 

The poet’s letters were discontented. 
Some expressions of admiration they con- 
tained which made Martin clench his teeth, 
but they were not the letters of an accepted 
lover. There seemed to be only one letter 
written after Martin’s own separation from 
Norah. 

Perhaps there had been no need of 
letters during that last year of Claude 
Leicester’s life. This one letter had told 
Norah of the poet’s death sentence. To 
Martin it seemed weak, maudlin, wonder- 
fully egotistical in its hypocrisy. 

“Keep my memory green,” wrote 
Claude, “don’t forget me. Put white 
flowers near my portrait, in memory of my 
devotion—perfect, complete, spiritual—and 
forget the rest.” 

The first of Norah’s letters he lighted on 
bore the date of the day on which she had 
left Martin. It was the letter he had 
watched her write. 

Martin read it slowly. When he had 
read it he sat still in his cramped position, 
holding the letter tightly. 


It was a conclusive letter. The letter of 


a woman inexperienced in the ways of the 
world who has just suffered disillusion. 

“T thought,” she wrote, “that you 
regarded our friendship as I do, that it was 
a purely intellectual interest—I never for a 
moment dreamed that you felt anything 
else.” She went on indignantly, regret- 
fully, perhaps she was a little harsh, need- 
lessly cruel, for the innocent woman is apt 
to blame her own ignorance last. Once 
having read it, there was no room left for 
doubt or suspicion. Martin knew that his 
wife was innocent. His accusation had 
been false, hasty, misjudged. In the light 
of the letter, equivocal points, suspicious 
circumstances, all the small things his 
jealousy had raked together, as well as the 
more serious situations were nothing. 
Norah might have been foolish—she had 
not been unfaithful—and she had, at that 
time at least, loved him, for she wrote : 

“ Martin’s one word is more to me than 
every thought you can think, every poem 
you can write. How could you imagine 
otherwise? How could you dare to think 
I was sad to-night because of you? My 
heart was full, always zs full, of Martin. To- 
day someone called him old. He isn’t, but 
it nearly made me cry. I wish I were his 
age. Some fool called him something else 
too—something he could never be, for he is 
too great souled and knows me too well, but 
because there must never be the shadow 
of reason for such a remark, this must be 
good-bye.” 

Martin found the miniature in another 
drawer. It smiled at him a wan, sweet 
smile. 


VI. 


“So none of the photographs you sent 
satisfied Mrs. Savelly ?” 
“No, sir; and she writes that upset! I 


don’t know what to do. I’ve hunted high 
and low. If the blessed baby had been 
took I should say it was him she wanted ; 
but she never had his picture, poor dear !” 

“The blessed what?” 

“The blessed boy, sir, Mrs. Savelly’s 
son. The poor lady was cut up when he 
died—a nice little boy, sir.” 

“Was the child born here ?” 
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“ A year and six months ago, sir.” 

“Why didn’t she go to her friends, her 
sister ?” 

“J don’t know, sir. It’s lonely here in 
the winter, sir, I know; but though I say 
it, I do my best to make the poor young 
thing comfortable. She pays her way ; but 
I can see there’s not much to spare.” 

Mrs. Greening piled the breakfast cups 
on to the tray. 

“Look here, Mrs. Greening !” 

“Why, sir; that’s the very photograph ! 
How did I miss it? You picked it up, 
sir?” 

“The method of reductio ad absurdum 
proves that this is the photograph Mrs. 
Savelly wants: there’s no accounting for 
tastes, is there ?” 

“Tt’s the one I’ve seen, bringing in the 
water of a morning, in her ’and, sir, asleep. 
I always had my doubts about that other. 
It’s this, sure enough, and I’m sure I don’t 
see why she wants it.” 

Next day he opened his note-book and 
turned over its leaves slowly. “The 
instinct called love a survival of 
primitive times, fortunately transitory -—— ” 
he read He erased some sentences, 
adding a note, “ Hasty conclusions based 
on false premises.” 

“The photograph is a fetish,” he read, 
That was true. ‘“‘ What reason could she 
have for keeping his photograph? Vo 
reason, it was a fetish—if he thought there 
was another reason ? There cou/d be 
no other reason.” 

She would be coming back on Saturday 
He would not go till she came. He would 
see her—once more—it would be inter- 
esting—psychologically. How would 
he arrange it? Should he write a note? 
Yes, that would be best. He began to 
think it out—even to write. 

The setting sun had seized the moment. 
It caught the great beech trees, and their 
memory of a hundred October burnings 
blazed out in one sad splendour of defiance. 
It caught the dead heather and brought a 


touch of crimson glory to its death in a_ 


parting mad caress. 
Yes, he knew his psychology was all 
‘wrong now—he had never known Norah, 


but he loved her—had always loved her. 
He would see her once more. 

Black against the flaming sky a line of 
firs stood stiffly indifferent to the wild 
blazonry of autumn. Black, and walking 
with a swaying slow grace, a figure wound 
up the path that edged the moor. 

He knew that it was Norah. She was 
returning unexpectedly. A few minutes 
and she would have reached the cottage. 
There was no time in which to make up 
his mind. 

“No, I will not go, Mrs. Greening, I 
shall wait here till the lady turns me out 
herself.”’ 

“But she'll find you here, sir; think of 
it! and the bedroom, a coat on the bed 
and who knows what in the cupboard, and 
a smell of tobacco. It’s her own rooms, 
sir, as she pays for all the year round, and 
I'd no right to let , 

“T will go when Mrs. Savelly turns me 
out—that will be soon enough.” 

He turned from the aghast face of the 
landlady to the window. 

Norah was nearing the door now. He 
could see where the sunset touched her 
ruddy hair, her face was wind-swept—fresh 
and pale. He saw her enter the house. 

Then he heard her parleying with the 
landlady. Was she ever coming ? 

At last there was a quick step on the 
stairs, the door opened. 

I€ was growing dark when much puzzled 
Mrs. Greening heard her name called. 

“Mrs. Greening !” 

“Oh, ma’am, is he gone? Won't he go? 
I shall never forgive myself; shall I send 
for a policeman? The rooms is yours, 


.ma’am, as I told the gentleman—he should 


have understood 7 

“Never mind, Mrs. Greening. 
up supper for two, please.” 

“ Ma’am !” 

“The gentleman does not want to go, 
so I’ve asked him to stay. You See 
he’s my husband. We are going away 
together soon.” 

“He did seem to take a deal of in- 
terest in your things, ma’am,” said Mrs, 
Greening later—“ especially the photo- 
graphs.” 


Send 





THE LIFE STORY OF THE LAPPET 
MOTH 


By JOHN 


. Lappet moth is one of the largest 
of British moths, and although it 
cannot be exactly defined as a common 
insect, yet in some localities it is very 
plentiful, and in its larval or caterpillar 
stage does considerable damage to fruit 
trees, notably the pear and apple. Out- 
side the garden, however, it contents itself 
with feeding on the more humble repre- 
sentative of this family of plants, the 
common whitethorn or hawthorn, and so 
adds other enemy to 
throng of insect larvee 
that ever assail the 
young green leaves of 
this familiar hedgerow 
shrub. A powerful 
too, is the 
Lappet caterpillar, for 
amongst all 


one the hungry 


enemy, 


hungry 
grubs those of this in- 
sect certainly hold a 
prominent place, as any 
one may prove that 
attempts to supply the 
daily wants of a family 
of these insect infants. 

However, before 
speaking of the cater- 
pillar, let us go back a 
stage in its history, for, 
as everyone will pro- 
bably know, before the 
caterpillar pursues its 
hungry way there is an 
egg. 

The mother Lappet 
moth, about July or 
early August, selects 
suitable twigs amongst the branches of the 
food-plant, on which she deposits in a 
jumbled fashion from one to two hundred 
eggs, each about the size of a large pin’s 
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FIG. I. 
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EGGS OF THE LAPPET 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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head (Fig. 1). These eggs are curiously 
banded with green and white, but it is 
difficult to say whether they are white 
banded with green, or of the latter colour . 
banded with white, the colours being 
almost equally divided. The markings are 
quite visible to the unaided eye, but 
naturally can be better seen by means of 
a low-power microscope or magnifying lens 
(Fig. 2), which also exhibits a granular 
shell structure. 

As showing the extraordinary vitality of 
these eggs, I happened 
to require a specimen 
or two for a permanent 
microscopic prepa- 
ration, and as the fer- 
tilised eggs if kept 
would hatch, I selected 
a few from a batch of 
which I was about to 
study the development, 
and these I immersed 
in boiling water, or at 
all events if not abso- 
lutely boiling at the 
time of immersion, it 
was certainly _ boiling 
when I took it from 
the fire, perhaps one 
to two minutes before, 
with the idea of coagu- 
lating the albumen con- 
tained in the egg, and so 
killing all vitality. After 
immersion, I placed 
these eggs by to dry, 
until I could attend to 
them. Several days 
afterwards on cpening the box in which I 
had put them, I was astounded to find 
that they had, with one exception, hatched; 
and curious to say these were the first of 
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the brood to appear, none of the others 
which had not been so immersed had yet 
broken their shells. I have killed many 
moths’ eggs in this fashion, but I never 
before knew of an instance of any which 
could stand boiling water, an 
approximate temperature. 

After a week or ten days, according to 
temperature, the larve or young caterpillars 
burst their shell and emerge, at once turn- 
ing their attention to business by steering 
along the branch 
to the green 
leaves. At first 
they are too tiny 
to be very ap- 
parent; as time 
goes how- 
ever, they quietly 
feed and 
signs of growth, 
although it is 
at first. 
After a period 
of growth they 
moult their skin, 
for caterpillars 
cannot extend 
their cuticle as 
most animals 
do, but, when 
growth has 
taken place, the 
skin becomes 
tight and breaks 
away aroufd the 
head and is then 
gradually pushed 
off by a wavy muscular movement toward 
the tail end of the body, leaving a new and 
loose skin beneath. After moulting, the 
caterpillar seems to have a great desire to 
make up for the one or two days which it 
has lost while preparing for that operation, 
during which time it eats little, although 
the actual shedding of its skin is only the 
work of a few minutes,-and so it proceeds 
to feed ravenously, and as the young leaves 
disappear, so the young Lappet grub visibly 
increases in size. 

Speaking, however, from a caterpillar 
point of view, the growth of the Lappet 


or even 


on, 


show 


slow 


FIG 2. 


MAGNIFIED VIEW OF EGGS OF LAPPET 
MOTH. 
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moth grub is slow, and there is a reason 
Caterpillars which are hatched in 
the spring or early summer have plenty 


for this. 


them, and are often able 
maturity and complete their 
metamorphoses before winter. Not so, 
with the Lappet caterpillar, 
which is hatched in late August or even 
September ; it is just developing size and 
form of a conspicuous character about 
November, when the vegetation runs out. 
Now the Lap- 

pet grub, as I 

have previously 

remarked, likes 

a good supply 

of material to 

work upon, and 

hence does not, 

like many moths 

hatched 

in the 

go into pupa or 

chrysalis so soon 

as the vegetation 

gets scarce, but 

meets the diffi- 

culty in the 

manner 
larger 
do, by 


of food before 
to reach 


however, 


earlier 
season, 


same as 
many 
animals 
having one last 
and glorious 
feed, and then, 
quietly selecting 
a suitable crevice 
beneath the bark 
of some tree or 
other sheltered situation, it stretches itself 
out at full length, and, if all goes well, the 
next thing that disturbs it will be the 
desire to nibble certain green leaves that 
are just bursting through the scale leaves 
of their buds some branches of the 
neighbouring trees, which in some myste- 
rious manner it knows well enough how 
to find. 

Perhaps after its winter’s fast it may look 
a little thin, but lying perfectly dormant 
without motion, there is little energy lost, 
and therefore little or none to be replaced. 


(Fig. 3.) 
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About the middle of March, then, the 
Lappet grub again seeks it food, and its 
appetite ever increases as it grows, for it 
eventually becomes a very large caterpillar 
and therefore needs a good supply of food 
material. 

About the middle of June it is full-grown 
and has developed into a soft velvety grub 
some three and a half inches in length, and 
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fleshy appendages or “lappets” along its 
sides, from which latter fleshy organs the 
insect derives its name. It may often be 
found low down amongst hawthorn hedges 
(Fig. 4). 

After it-has finished feeding, it forms 
a long spindle-shaped cocoon along one 
of the branches (Fig. 5), which apparently 
is constructed from the brown hairs of its 


ak 


FIG. 3. 


PART OF A FAMILY OF LAPPET MOTH LARVA, 


PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER FASTING FOR FOUR MONTHS 


DURING WINTER. 


about as thick as a man’s little finger. Its 
ground colour is usually dark grey or 
brown, with a line of V-shaped marks 
along its back, sometimes black and some- 
times brown, with grey or white edgings 
to them. The individuals of a family of 
these larve show remarkable variations in 
colour ; the caterpillar can be readily dis- 
. tinguished, however, by two transverse 
broad stripes of a dark-blue or purple 
colour near the back of the head, and the 


body, interwoven with a glistening silvery 
silk which it spins, the two being woven 
together into a covering material of the 
strength of a good quality of brown paper, 
although it is much softer and thinner than 
this substance. On the inside it plasters it 
with a soft material which dries a brownish 
powdery substance, and so fills up all 
interstices in the woven cover. And then, 
having attended to its part, it waits for 
Nature to complete hers, and lies in its 
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ingeniously constructed co- 
coon for a day or perhaps 
two days until its final cater- 
pillar moult takes place. 
When its caterpillar skin 
is cast, instead of a cater- 
pillar, we 
have left Fic. 5. COCOON 
a dirty- - OF LAPPET 
brown MOTH. 
chrysalis 
or pupa, which eventually 
becomes almost black (Fig. 
6). This pupa remains as 
such for from twenty-one to 
twenty-eight days lying per- 
fectly still within the cocoon. 

























At the end of 
this time the final 
and perfect stage 
of the moth is 
reached, and 
another kind of 
moult takes place. 
The chrysalis is 
split at that por- 
tion near the back 
of the head of the 
moth, and the 
head of the per- 
fect insect peeps 
through, quickly 
followed by its 
forelegs. 

It cannot, how- 
ever, make its way 
out yet, although 


FIG. 4. FULL- 
GROWN LARV& 
OF THE LAPPET 
MOTH. 
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it is free from its chrysalis, owing to the 
strong cocoon which it so carefully con- 
structed when in its caterpillar stage. It, 
therefore, secretes a curious brown liquid, 
which softens the covering substance suf- 
ficiently in one place to allow of its 
creeping through. 

And so the beautiful Lappet moth with 
wings of shaded chesnut brown, bearing an 
indescribable peach-like bloom 
over their surface, evolves from 
the tiny green-banded egg, the 
soft dingy- 
coloured 
caterpillar, 
and cu- 
rious co- 
coon en- 
closing its 
dirty black chrysalis, to its 
final winged state to seek its 


FIG.6. COCOON OF 
LAPPET MOTH. 
AT THE LEFT 
IS A CHRYSALIS 
REMOVED FROM 
A COCOON. 
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mate and complete the functions of its 
life (Fig. 8). 

But wait a moment, something must be 
wrong. Our moth has emerged and is 
crawling, not flying away, and it appears a 
most strange and jar from beautiful insect. 

We must now exercise a little patience 
and watch its developments. The moth 


crawls rapidly away from its cocoon straight 


FIG. 7. 
COCOONS OF 
LAPPET 
MOTH MADE 
IN CAP- 
TIVITY, 
SHOWING 
VARIOUS 
STAGES OF 
MAKING. 
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ahead along the branch, dripping with the 
brown or yellowish fluid with which it has 
moistened its way through its cocoon, its 
wings clinging to it like wet rags. At last 
it has stopped; stopped because it has 
come to the end of the branch. Here it 
suspends itself by means of its forelegs 
and allows its body and wings free access 
to the atmosphere, so that they may dry. 
While we watch it we see its wings gradually 
separate from its body as the drying process 
goes on, and the air is driven through their 
nervures or 
veins, and per- 
haps within an 
hour they have 
become rigid 
and under the 
control of the 
insect; which 
fact becomes 
apparent by it 
suddenly flap- 
ping them and 
bringing them 
into position 
in its natural 
attitude of 
rest. 

Its wings, 
however, 
not yet 
ciently 


are 
sufii- 
strong 
for flight; in 
fact it may rest 
in this attitude 8. 
for twenty-four 
hours or more. 
If it should 
emerge from its pupa at, say, mid-day, it 
will probably not be able to make its flight 
that night, for the insect is nocturnal in its 
habits and rests during the daytime, hence 
if it does not fly that night it will hide until 
the next, when, given warm and suitable 
weather, it takes to its wings when darkness 
sets in, and pursues its. flight and seeks its 
mate until almost daylight the next day. 
After it is mated, in the course of a few 
days the curious green and white eggs are 
laid, and so we once more reach our 
starting-point, the egg-stage. After deposit- 
No. 13. New Series. April, 1904. 
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ing her eggs the female moth either dies 
immediately or lingers a sluggish existence 
for a day or so, rarely again flying. Hence 
the function of the winged state is purely 
that of regeneration. 

There are one or two points of interest 
which, although not necessarily coming 
within the life story of this ‘insect, yet 
may perhaps be profitably supplemented 
to it. 

The first. is to call attention to the 
natural form and resting attitude of this 
insect, showing 
how it presents 
one of the 
best examples 
amongst Bri- 
tish insects of 
“protective 
resemblance.” 

From the il- 
lustration (Fig. 
8) it will be 
observed that 
the wings are 
somewhat leaf- 
like around 
their edges, 
this effect 
being greatly 
added to by 
their shaded- 
brown colour, 
which resem- 
bles a dry and 
withered _ leaf. 
The resem- 
blance, how- 
ever, is not 
very apparent until the insect closes its 
wings, when the lower pair of wings 
project in a curious manner beyond the 
upper, the edges of the latter meeting 
over its back and pointing upwards, the 
whole giving the effect of a dry and 
crumpled leaf. Fig. g illustrates one of 
these moths with expanded wings below, 
and another in the centre with wings 
half closed, while above is one in its 
natural resting attitude with closed wings. 

Such a natural resemblance in colour 
and form of a withered leaf to an insect 

H 


THE LARGER IS THE 
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whose nocturnal habits cause it to hide 
during daylight, must naturally be of 
service in protecting it from the assaults 
of its enemies, and although a photograph 
can indicate this class of protective resem- 
blance, yet, of course, to fully appreciate it 
the moth should be seen in its natural 


a7 3 


Bes. "gf 
FIG. 9. 


THE RESEMBLANCE TO A DRY AND 
LEAF IS VERY REMARKABLE, 


colours amongst its surroundings, where it 
becomes quite inconspicuous and difficult 
for even a practised eye to detect. 

Secondly, some readers may perhaps 
like to study the actual life-stages of this 
insect ; and, seeing that the moth is difficult 
to find when at rest during the day, they 
may ask, how then can we obtain speci- 
mens? There are several methods by 
which this may be accomplished. 


WHEN THE LAPPET MOTH CLOSES 
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One might even find a number of the 
eggs glued along a branch of the food 
plant, but as these are tiny and not very 
conspicuous, this is not nearly so probable 
as finding the caterpillar amongst the 
lower branches of, or even the grass 

eneath, the hedgerow. In this case, of 


ie... 
ie No eee 


ITS WINGS 
SHRIVELLED 


course, the caterpillar should be supplied 
with plenty of its natural green food until 
it begins to form its cocoon amongst the 
branches, when in due course, if all goes 
well, a fine specimen of the perfect insect 
should reward the observer. The cocoon, 
too, may be found already formed in its 
natural situat.on amongst the branches of 
the food-plant. 

Finally, we may capture the perfect 
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insect, which is nocturnal, flying after dark, 
and which can readily be caught in its 
proper season if in the locality. The 
method of its capture is to suspend a 
covered light high up in the garden or 
other likely situation. Light to the Lappet 
moth is irresistible; it is at once fascinated 
and loses all its self-control in its presence, 
dashing itself against the protecting-glass 
with increasing force'until it becomes more 
or less completely exhausted. The brighter 
the light the more wild and excited does 
it become. 

I have often visited the street gas-lamps 
and electric arc-lights on the outskirts of 
the town late at night—the later the better, 
more specimens being taken after midnight 
than before—and nearly always obtained 
from one to six specimens from each of 
these during the season. They may be 
taken from such lights by means of nets 
with suitably long sticks, when on the 
wing. But a much easier method is to 
start out with an entomological “killing 
bottle,” if specimens only are desired, or 


suitable boxes for live specimens if the 
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ova or eggs are required, and quietly walk 
round the lights within an area of ten to 
twenty yards, carefully examining the 
ground, where exhausted specimens, pro- 
bably with aching heads from their con- 
tinual dashings at the globes or glass 
covering the light, may be found resting, 
and can be readily “ boxed” or “ bottled” 
as desired. The search may also provide 
a host of good specimens of other kinds 
of moths besides. 

In bringing this article to’ a close, I 
trust that the few points I have recorded 
in this brief life history of a familiar 
insect may prove sufficiently entertaining 
to create or increase an interest in the 
study and observation of the common 
insects that during the summer months 
are everywhere to be found, and that the 
few practical hints included may help this 
end. The Lappet moth has not been 
selected because its life story is of excep- 
tional interest ; it is the ordinary life func- 
tions of a familiar insect; yet its story is full 
of delightful and wonderful incidents for the 
thoughtful student of Nature to observe. 
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E-READING Mr. Henry James’s 
“Art of Fiction” I paused at this 
passage—“It is an adventure—an immense 
one—for me to write this little article.” 
Again at this—“ There are few things more 
exciting to me, in short, than a psycho- 
logical reason.” Those few words reveal 
pur Mr. Henry James. If, recalling an 
hour’s talk with a charming companion, 
you realise that the significant incident of 
the intercourse was not in the winged 
words uttered, but in that momentary 
raising of her eyebrows; if the analysis of 
the motive that prompted an action has 
a profounder interest for you than the 
uction itself; if the doubts, mistrusts, 
and reticences that accompany, in some 
instances, the workings of that “little 
infinite trouble in the dark, the human 
heart,” attract you more than the frank 
expression of those workings by the 
natural man or woman; if you agree 
with Maeterlinck that the soul does. not 
flower only on nights of storm, and 
that the most interesting point of your 
existence is not necessarily when you flee 
before a naked sword, then are you of the 
brotherhood of Henry James. Adventures 
are to the adventurous. The quality or 
quantity of the adventures depends upon 
the point of view of the adventurer. Mr. 
Henry James’s adventures are not the 
adventures of Mr. William Le Queux. 
Mr. James is more than a novelist in 
the acceptation of the word in this country. 
He takes a wider view of the art. He is 
an accomplished critic of that part of life 
that interests him. He narrates the polite 
and psychological adventures of the well- 
bred. He has no message. His aim is 
the aim of the true artist—to ripen, and 
to express himself. I can imagine him 
sagely nodding his head over that fine 
saying of Montaigne’s, “ I teach nothing, 
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I relate”; and I can hear him saying 
(you will find the passage in one of his 
essays), “If you must indulge in con- 
clusions, let them have a taste of a wide 
knowledge. Remember that your first 
duty is to be as complete as possible—to 
make a perfect work. Be generous and 
delicate, and pursue the prize.” 

Some artists enjoy the privilege of the 
high appreciation of their fellow artists, 
indeed of selling their paintings almost 
exclusively to them. Mr. Henry James is 
the writer’s writer. No other author in 
harness is so highly esteemed by men and 
women who write, and know all the difficul- 
ties of weighting rainbows with words, and 
of trying to entrap the illusion of the colour 
of life. Novelists appreciate him, and two, 
at least, have written with charm and 
insight about him—Mr. Henry Harland 
and Mr. Charles Marriott. It was Mr. 
Marriott, in his few réd/ of critic, who 
made many readers set aside pressing 
duties to read “The Ambassadors,” which 
is not a summer day’s task. And on the 
subject of fellow novelists the great achieve- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Hardy looms up. I 
do not mention the name of the author of 
“The Pursuit of the Well-Beloved” to 
compare him with Mr. James. That would 
beidle. Each has his own “ strong talent, 
the best thing in the world.” Each has 
developed his genius without haste, without 
rest. But how far apart experience of life 
has driven the points of view reached by 
these two subtle brains! The present 
moment finds Mr. James more analytical 
than ever, more copiously minute in his 
narrative of psychological reasons. The 
task of writing a chapter wherein nothing 
happens (but in which from his point of 
view everything happens) is still an 
immense adventure to him, and every 
year he needs more space to tell it 
in. He is still “ beautifully ” aloof from his 
characters, still urbane, still optimistic, 
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still youthful. Almost he may be likened 
to Alfred de Musset, in the passage which 
Mr. James quotes from Herr Lindau, in 
his charming essay on Alfred de Musset. 
“ His joy was young, his sorrow was young, 
and young was his song.” James is 
ever young in his interpretation of the 
circle of modern life that disturbs him. 
He still sees tragedy in a nod, comedy in a 
_ backward glance, history in a smile. He 
still refuses to take the British view, which 
he anathematised twenty years ago, “that 
a novel is a novel, as a pudding is a 
pudding, and that our only business is to 
swallow it.” He is still disposed to begin a 
tale in the light-hearted, ingratiating way 
that he began “ Rose-Agathe”: “I had 
invited the excellent fellow to dinner, and 
had begun to wonder, the stroke of half- 
past six having sounded, why he did not 
present himself.” He is still the same 
Henry James, author of “Daisy Miller,” 
“The Madonna of the Future,” “‘ Madame 
de Mauves,” and those delightful essays on 
French poets and novelists. Here is a 
characteristic sentence. ‘It scems at first 
a reckless thing to say, but we will risk 
it: in the guadity of his fancy Alfred de 
Musset always reminds us of Shakespeare.” 
A little more leafy is the tree of his person- 
ality in these days, and if there is more 
shade than sunlight, when the beams shine 
through, they do reveal character, as witness 
Waymarsh in “ The Ambassadors.” He is 
still peering into the reasons and motives 
that animate the folk who pay death duties, 
and if in some of his latter books we have 
glimpses of the unseen world, that is all in 
the family, and Mr. James does it supremely 
well. Seen or unseen, he peers beneath 
the surface, sensitively, sympathetically, 
ironically, and humorously, narrates, shrugs 
his shoulders, and passes on to another 
section of the Muddle. But Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, the poet, the author of “The 
Dynasts,” has left the world of fiction, to 
the great loss of his readers. Apparently 
the individual has ceased to interest him, 
and the present moment finds his fine mind 
brooding grandly, gravely, despairingly on 
the cosmos. 

Mr. Henry James, I confess, holds ne 
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closest with his shorter stories—the incom- 
parable “Daisy Miller,” and that little 
masterpiece, “‘ Madame de Mauves.” In 
that story of one hundred and fifty pages 
there is life, there is insight, there is art, 
there is characterisation. Consider M. de 
Mauves, consider the flash into the page of 
the “tall, pale, consumptive-looking dandy, 
who filled the air with the odour of helio- 
trope”; and for the something more 
that’ lurks in all great creative art, 
consider Longmore, with the world-old 
question tugging at his heart. “Why 
should his first—his last — glimpse of 
positive happiness be so indissolubly linked 
with renunciation ?” 
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By LAURENCE GOMME 


T is difficult to realise all that Lord 
Avebury tries to do and succeeds in 
doing. At his home in Kent he is not only 
a close student but a brilliant host; at his 
bank in Lombard Street he is a man of 
business who does not limit himself to his 
personal affairs, but at the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Institute of Bankers, and 
other commercial associations gives his 
powerful aid to the affairs of the City; at 
Westminster, first in the House of 
Commons, where he sat for Maidstone and 
subsequently for the University of London, 
and now in the House of Lords, he has 
successfully piloted measures, not of Govern- 
ment initiative, but of such importance 
. as the Bank Holiday Act, the Bills of 
Exchange Act, and the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act, and he has ever stood as the 
supporter of social legislation which has not 
the impetus of party passion to assist it. At 
Spring Gardens, when the London County 
Council came fresh from the constituencies 
to its great work for London, he was at the 
helm of guidance first as Vice-Chairman, 
and then in succession to Lord Rosebery as 
Chairman. At the Royal Society, the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Anthropological 
Institute, the British Association and many 
other learned bodies, he has always been 


tothe front as organiser, helper, and con-* 


tributor to transactions. As principal of 
the Working Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street, as lecturer on almost in- 
numerable occasions great and small, he has 
taken his share, and a giant share too, in 
the active intellectual life of the greatest 
intellectual community in the world. 

And with all this activity, this almost 
ceaseless activity, he has become a great 
scientific writer. In considering the twenty 
odd books written by Lord Avebury in the 
cause of science, it is a little difficult to say 
where he has done best work. I myself am 
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inclined to think it is in the department 
of anthropology. At atime when British 
scholars had paid but little attention to 
this greatest of all subjects Lord Avebury 
worked hardest, and his two works on this 
subject “ Pre-historic ‘limes”—and “The 
Origin of Civilisation and the Primitive 
Condition of Man,”—are among the best 
produced by English scholars, both having 
reached a sixth edition. He was at this 
time closely in touch both with Darwin 
and Huxley. It is still delightful to hear 
him speak of Darwin as he knew the 
great naturalist; and those who were 
privileged to hear his lecture on Huxley— 
the first of the annual Huxley memorial 
lectures—will not easily forget the flashes 
of inspired friendship which enabled him 
—and, perhaps, him alone of all living 
scholars—to tell us something of the very 
man himself. 

Other branches of science, notably 
natural history and geology, also claim 
Lord Avebury as devotee. His two works 
on the “Scenery of England” and the 
“ Scenery of Switzerland” are picturesque 
attempts to analyse the picturesque. In 
natural history, “ British Wild Flowers” 
and “Ants, Bees, and Wasps” are the 
most widely known and valued. They 
perhaps contain most of the personality 
of their gifted author, a fact which would 
appeal to anyone, who, visiting Lord 
Avebury at his seat rtear Farnborough, has 
walked with him up and down the flower- 
bright paths, and heard him discuss or 
explain points from the flower or the insect 
itself, 

In the cause of education Lord Avebury 
has always been a warm and consistent 
worker. As Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, and then as its re- 
presentative in the House of Commons 
he has advocated the necessity of improved 
educational facilities in London. He is no 
pedant. He urges the advantages, the 
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supreme advantages of science in educa- 
tion, not to the exclusion of, but as a 
necessary adjunct to, classics and litera- 
ture. “The national necessity for scien- 
tific education is imperative” are his 
words spoken years ago in Birmingham. 
He is no believer in dogmatic theology, 
but he gladly admits the writings of the 
Apostolic fathers among the books worth 
reading. He is in this subject, as in most 
others, eminently practical, and in his 
hands religion and culture cannot be 
divorced from education, because they are 
results produced from education. 

But it is difficult to follow with any 
degree of fullness this great life. Lord 
Avebury has lived long, and has lived to 
the full. The “ Pleasures of Life” to him 
are partly explained in the delightful 
addresses published under that title, and 
the only possible criticism is to wonder at 
some words in the opening preface, 
written in 1887, which states that when 
young he was rather prone to suffer from 
low spirits. This book has passed through 


no less than forty editions in this country, 
and over twenty-five abroad, and perhaps 
the breadth of Lord Avebury’s sympathies 
can be no better illustrated than bythe casual 
allusion to the Chinese, as “ four hundred 


millions of our fellow men.” This, indeed, 
is Lord Avebury’s secret. There is no race 
too low in the standard of culture for his 
sympathetic consideration; no fact too 
small for his observation and use in the 
building up of his scientific deductions ; no 
author to whom he is not grateful for a 
new thought, a bright expression, or for 
the exposition of a newly-discovered fact 
““We require to watch over and manage 
ourselves almost as if it were somebody 
else,” says Lord Avebury, and I, for one. 
cannot doubt that in the application of 
this wise rule lies the secret of a successful 
life, which, during most of its seventy years 
of existence, has been spent in the service 
of man. 

Lord Avebury has an immense list of 
academic distinctions, and if I am right 
in my estimate he cares more for these, and 
what they bring him, than for any of the 
social advantages his wealth and his position 
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may bring in their train. His week-end 
gatherings at Farnborough, his delightful 
breakfasts at St. James’s Square, are chiefly 
attended by scientific friends, with whom he 
cheerfully discusses all that is to the fore in 
the world of science, and one wonders 
whether in any other house in London 
there is exactly this taste of an old-world 
conception of things where life and thought 
are not divorced. 

Lord Avebury was born in April, 1834. 
He succeeded his father as third baronet, 
and is, of course, better known as Sir John 
Lubbock than by the title which he has 
borne since being called to the Upper 
House. In that title he enshrines one of 
his most abiding interests. The site of the 
pre-historic circle at Avebury in Wiltshire 
will, like other sites, be lost to us if it is not 
properly protected, and Lord Avebury took 
this title from an estate he owns there, 
which he hopes to use for the purpose ot 
preserving the pre-historic remains, and 
we thus see that even,in this part 
of his life he has acted up to his own 
ideal. How high that ideal has been, and 
with what effect it has assisted its owner's 
life work, may be measured by the 
popularity of the books written by Lord 
Avebury. This is known by the immense 
number of editions and of copies sold. It 
is known in another degree by the number 
of translations which have appeared, not 
only in the languages of Europe, but in 
the primitive languages of India, such as 
Urdu, Mahratti, Guzerati, and some others, 
a fact which helps to knit together our 
scattered empire, more than much talk and 
much action in other directions. 
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‘* \ RE we younger than we used to be ?” 

j is a question often asked at the pre- 
sent time by elderly gentlemen and by the 
writers of the ladies’ columns in the daily 
and weekly newspapers. It is a question 


which can be put with greater advantage 
in spring than at any other time of the 
year, for the high water-mark of youth is 


then touched annually by all creatures. If 
we are young in years we are more foolish 
and juvenile during April and May than in 
any other months. Love at first sight, I 
fancy, occurs more often during these gay 
weeks, and if we are octogenarians we feel 
our age less than in the months before and 
after. On the other hand, as autumn 
passes and winter approaches, young and 
old unite in the same exercise of self- 
analysis: “Are we older than we used 
to be? We surely feel the depression of 
the season more acutely every year.” None 
the less I think we ave younger than we 
used to be. Within my own experience 
women have shown a greatly increased 
capacity to retain their youth, and if the 
fact is not so evident in the case of men, 
there has not been perhaps with them the 
same opportunities or need for improvement. 
Life to many people seems simply a series 
of renunciations of the various periods of 
their existence. Shakespeare countenances 
the idea, and the ages pass before him until 
the human creature is left :— 

“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything.” 

But to regard life in this way is, of course, 
simply the recipe for growing old. Child- 
hood, youth, early manhood, middle-age, 
and old age should be a sum in addition, 
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not subtraction. We should never con- 
sciously drop any one period, but continue 
adding the new age to its immediate pre- 
decessor, so that in middle-age we shall 
have the enthusiasm of youth and the 
simplicity of childhood all energising and 
ready to influence the wisdom and ex- 
perience which are the new births in us. It 
is a great mistake to compel children to 
put away their toys because, as we say, they 
are too old for such things. When the 
children obey the order the toys are put 
away with tears, and it is the first initiation 
which they have to the tragedy of growing 
old. Those are the most, perhaps, to be 
envied who have been able to continue 
through life some pursuit or hobby which 
interested them when children. It is 
pleasant to be able to think that we have 
not quite lost our childhood. Speaking 
for myself, I can say that in certain con- 
ditions I take up my childhood again as 
easily as I do my early manhood. Owing, 
I suppose, to the fact that a railway went 
by the house where I spent my infancy, the 
only toys I was passionately interested in 
were trains, and the only books which 
aroused me to enthusiasm were railway 
time-tables. My enjoyment in both sources 
of amusement is as keen as it ever was. It 
is the one strong connecting link between 
all my ages, and I am, in my elderly con- 
temporaries’ eyes, absolutely foolish in the 
way that I can bury myself in an arm-chair, 
with a time-table for companion, and play 
at trains for hours together. And I can 
enjoy a railway journey for its own sake, 
and I prefer a slow to an express train, for 
it stops at more stations. 
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I expect that if everybody were as honest 
in their confessions as I am, many interest- 
ing revelations of a like nature would have 
to be recorded. I know a quite elderly 
lady who has in her possession one of the 
dolls of her childhood, and she does not 
keep it merely as a curiosity or as a 
reminder to her of her past. When the 
house is still, and she is left alone with her 
thoughts, she sometimes takes out her doll, 
dresses, and undresses, and fondles it, with 
no diminution of her girlish affection. She 
admits to the fact as a weakness, but even 
the confession of what she has been doing 
sends the spirit of youth into her eyes, and 
the deed becomes sanctified. It is in the 
eyes that youth lingers. Old and careworn 
faces often undergo a wonderful transfor- 
mation by the sudden awakening of the 
spirit of mischief or of youth in their eyes. 
Dr. Johnson said that “‘ the notions of the 
old and young are like liquors of different 
quality and texture which can never unite.” 
Yet, no old man was younger in spirit to the 
last than Johnson. Do we not remember 


Boswell’s story of the pretty little woman in 
the Hebrides, who sat on the doctor’s knee, 
and, being encouraged by some of the com- 
pany, put her hands round his neck and 


kissed him? And the old man merely 
remarked, “ Do it again, and let us see who 
will tire first.” More delightful than ahe 
action of the doctor is the sententious 
apology of his biographer for this action. 
“To me it was highly comick to see the 
grave philosopher—the Rambler —toying 
with a Highland beauty! But what could 
he do? He must have been surly, and 
weak, too, had he not behaved as he did. 
He would have been laughed at, and not 
more respected though less loved.” The 
deed is thus transformed in Boswell’s hands 
into one of pure benevolence. But I have 
grave doubts on this point. Johnson’s old 
friend, Mrs. Thrale, went one better, for it 
is recorded that she celebrated her eightieth 
birthday by a ball, and is supposed at that 
age to have made an offer of marriage to a 
young actor 

But to come back to Johnson’s words, 
the truth of which he himself was constantly 
disproving in his life, we can qualify them 
by saying that, at any rate, in spring, youth 
and age come nearer to each other than at 
any other time. The two ages can meet 
on common ground without being bored 
by each other. It is the season in which 
to bring out our toys, and the only old 


people are those who have empty cup- 
boards. 
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If there is a more tragic sight than that 


. of a child who is unable to play it is surely 


that of an old man or woman who is 
without any playthings. ‘‘ We change a 
sky for a ceiling if we let Romance go,” 
said George Meredith, who is still one of 
the youngest of our old men, and at 
seventy-six years of age he can look out 
on the world “with young eyes.” But I 
am afraid he is the exception among men. 
I once met at a boarding house an old 
man who was over ninety years of age, and 
during the greater part of every day he 
seemed only half alive. He either sat 
warming himself in the sun or by the 
fireside, and dozed and meditated... He 
had lost even his love of reading. But 
after dinner his daughter used to tap him 
on the shoulder, and say: “ Are you ready, 
father ?” Then the old man _ would 
straighten himself out, the light of life 
returned to his eyes, and he walked 
briskly to the whist table. His day had 
begun, and for two hours he played with 
extraordinary skill and enthusiasm. Like 
Mrs. Battle, he “fought a good fight, cut 
and thrust.” His play was the envy of us 
all. He seemed to live only for whist, 
and we felt that if he missed his game 
for one single night he would be found 
dead in his bed in the morning. 

So many of the old people that I remem- 
ber have been delightfully young. My 
earliest recollections are bound up with the 
picture of an octogenarian, who was the most 
interesting character in the country parish 
where I lived. He was the parish clerk, the 
last of his race in that village, and he was 
in his own eyes as important a functionary 
as the vicar. WhenI knew him his duties 
had dwindled down into a mere repetition 
of the word Amen at the close of the 
prayers. None of the worshippers ven- 
tured to say Amen when the clerk was 
present—such a breach of ecclesiastical 
etiquette was reserved for strangers from 
the town. Much meditation on his own 
importance had developed a manner. The 
vicar was a quiet, gentle little man, while 
Peter, the clerk, was large, loud, and self- 
assertive. I have often heard, since Peter’s 
time, “all the people say Amen” in that 
church, but the volume of sound is dis- 
tinctly inferior to what it was when the duty 
was left to Peter alone. Part of this was 
undoubtedly due to his dissatisfaction with 
the very subdued and quiet way in which 
the vicar read the prayers. Indeed, Peter 
always appeared to feel that it rested with 
him to send up the petition to the Throne of 
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Grace. In other words, the vicar laid the 
mine, but Peter fired it. I am quite sure 
that in his eyes a prayer without an Amen, 
was as ineffectual as powder without shot. 
But Peter had one or two other ecclesi- 
astical privileges. At the afternoon service 
it was the habit of the vicar to read the 
little office, entitled, “The Churching of 
Women.” ‘The necessity for this office was 
of frequent occurrence in the parish. But 
by a strange and ludicrous survival, it was 
not the happy mother, but Peter who made 
the responses. To a stranger fresh to our 
customs it was, to say the least, startling to 
hear Peter express in public his thanks to 
Almighty God, in the well-known formula, 
for certain mercies vouchsafed to him. 
But the farce of the vicar churching his 
clerk went on Sunday after Sunday, and 
such is the force of habit, not a man or 
woman in the parish appeared to appreciate 
the incongruity of the spectacle. Peter 
always slept right through the sermon. 
This he did on principle. The sermon 
had no concern for him ; it was intended 
for the congregation. As for himself, he 
was saved ex officio. He was sometimes, 
however, caught napping. Being slightly 
deaf, he one day mistook an announcement 
by the vicar that on the following Sunday 
he would preach both morning and evening 
for a portion of the Order for Morning 
Prayer, and he broke out with a loud, and 
heartfelt, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us.” It 
was the final abolition of his office with 
many other accompaniments of Church 
reform that killed Peter. He could never 
be induced even to enter the church after 
his deprivation. He was too proud to 
become a Nonconformist, but his interest 
in Church affairs ceased, and he lost his 
youth with his self importance. We had 
taken away his playthings, and the old man 
had no motive to keep him alive. He had 
no heart to begin again. 


I have been reading a very interesting 
and thoughtful book, entitled, “‘ The House 
of Quiet,” in which the writer gives expres- 
sion to many familiar thoughts in a fresh 


and eloquent manner. The sadness in the 
tone of the work reminds one of “ The 
Private Papers of Henry Rycroft”; but 
there is here in addition a hopefulness of 
spirit which is absent from Mr. Gissing’s 
pages. The author, quite early in life, had 
been obliged to retire from a post in a 
Government office in consequence of ill- 
ness, and he went into the country to live, 
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and to contend with growing physical 
weakness. He died a few years after his 
retirement, and the essays in the book were 
published after his death. They tell us 
what a man can make of his life when it is 
circumscribed, and is limited by disease 
and loss of worldly ambition. And what 
strikes one, especially in this man’s 
experiences, is that his inborn love of 
beauty and his sensitiveness to impressions 
from the world of nature seem to have grown 
stronger as his body grew weaker. Side by 
side with the decay of the body, there was 
this growth of the spirit. He became 
naturally introspective, but not unhealthily 
so, and his interest in his neighbours and 
their doings saved him from melancholia. 
Some of the sketches of character are 
the best things in the book. Men ofa 
brooding temperament are often strangely 
attracted to characters of exactly oppo- 
site endowments, and choose them as 
friends in preference to those who are more 
in sympathy with them. The picture 
the author gives us of Sir James, the 
chief landowner of the district, is drawn 
with an almost loving hand. “ He takes 
no interest in politics, religion, literature, 
or art. He takes in the Standard and the 
Fieid. He hunts a little and shoots a 
little, but does not care about either. 
He spends his mornings and afternoons in 
pottering about the estate. In the evening 
he writes a few letters, dines well, reads the 
paper, and goes to bed. No mental 
speculation has ever come in his way. 
He admired nobody, and no 
one ever obtained the slightest influence 
over him. He never said an 
unkind thing to his wife or to any of his 
family, and expressed no _ extravagant 
affection for anybody. . . . He knew 
exactly what he liked, and had none of the 
pathetic admiration for talent that is some- 
times found in the unintellectual.” The 
author shows us that he has moods in 
which he envies a character like this from 
the bottom of his heart. For he himself 
was a man of an exactly opposite type, 
and, in a sentence such as the following, 
he explains why this should be: “This is 
the torture of the imagination ; to feel the 
beauty of sight and sound we must be 
sensitive, and if we are sensitive we carry 
about the shadow with us—the capacity for 
self-torment, the struggle of the ideal with 
the passing mood.” 
The sensitive man has moments of joy 
undreamt of by those of coarser fibre. His 
sufferings also are infinitely more acute. 
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Not very long ago, Mr. G. F. Watts 
confessed in an interview with Mr. Stead 
that, after eighty-six years of life he could 
not say that the joy of life had ever been 
his. He owed his very longevity to the 
fact that he had always been sickly. “What 
I mean, is that the buoyant exuberance of 
animal spirits which leads many people to 
rejoice in life for the mere sake of living 
I have never known.” But Mr. Watts is 
probably the victim of his own imagination ; 
he exaggerates the troubles he remembers, 
he forgets the joy which his work has been 
to him, and that while many people lead 
comfortable lives he has enjoyed supreme 
moments which have never visited others. 
The man who is sensitive and has imagi- 
nation usually possesses two magnifying 
glasses, and it depends on the mood of 
the moment which one he uses. In 
moments of exhilaration he takes up the 
magnifying glass of optimism and he sees 
his past with all its successes standing 
clearly out, and the future with airy castles 
stretching away to the horizon. At another 


time the magnifying glass is pessimism, and 
the past is a ghastly failure, and the future 
without hope. Yet it is the same man, 
and his imagination can readily produce 


either picture according to the mood of 
the moment. 

There should be a special prayer in the 
Litany for all sensitive persons: to know 
what lies at the root of their manifestations 
of temper and irritableness is to pardon all. 
They are nearer the kingdom of Heaven 
than the even-tempered and the habitually 
amiable. They are the most affectionate 
of all friends, and it is no playing with 
paradox to say that they often show their 
love by the fierceness with which they will 
quarrel with you. The more they love you, 
the more alive are they to the least sign of 
antagonism in character or opinion. With 
such persons quarrels have seldom any 
dividing power ; it is your calm and placid 
character who can be unforgiving. The 
most irritable men are often the most 
warm-hearted ; they owe their irritableness 
to their extreme sensitiveness. For one 
thing they are as sensitive to our misfor- 
tunes and sorrows as they are to our errors 
and mistakes. And in this sad world there 
1s more sorrow than joy for the sensitive 
spirit. 

We feel the truth of this in the book 
before us. Our author touches the 
profoundest questions delicately and 
sympathetically. Unlike Henry Rycroft, 
however, whose hopes were usually limited 
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to this earth, he believes in the indestructi- 
bility of spirit as well as matter, and the 
whole book glows with confidence, engen- 
dered by the l:rzer hope. He has no cut 
and dried system of theology; the wonder 
and mystery of all things dominate his 
thought, and his last message is “that 
there is comfort to the end—that there is 
nothing worth fretting over or being 
heavy - hearted about.” When a man 
says as much as this, we know how fretful 
and heavy-hearted much of his life has 
been. If he had lived longer, he would 
have continued to fret in spite of his 
philosophy. For to say to a sensitive man, 
“Don’t worry,” is quite useless. He will 
continue to do so until the end of the 
chapter, though the stars in their courses 
convince him of his folly. But then he 
usually possesses two magnifying glasses, 
and he sees life sometimes as pure dream- 
land. This is the compensation of his 
temperament of which the book before us 
is a record. It is a strong, and an inspiring 
work. 


Last month I talked of the county 
Kent, with the enthusiasm which 
perhaps only pardonable in the case 
a native. And now as a corrective 
local patriotism, the new volume 
Macmillan’s “Highways and Byways” 
Series has been placed in my hands. It 
deals with the county of Sussex, and the 
author is that accomplished writer, and 
lover of his county, Mr. E. V. Lucas. Mr. 
Chamberlain has lately asked us “to think 
Imperially.” But men of the type of Mr. 
Lucas think in terms of counties. Even 
in times of war, and when they hear of 
the success of British arms, they are 
proudest if able to discover that men of 
their county have contributed to the 
victory. Side by side with the increase 
in Imperial thinking is growing in all 
departments of life a keen competition 
among the English counties. And the 
nearer they are to one another, and the 
less dissimilarity there is between them, 
the greater is the rivalry. How, therefore, 
can a man of Kent deal fairly with an 
author who writes enthusiastically of 
Sussex? I remember that if any native 
of my district were misguided enough te 
leave Kent for any other county, he was 
always pityingly referred to as having 
“gone to the shires.” And Sussex was 
one of the shires, though very near to 
Kent, both geographically and in order 
of merit. 
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Ecclesiastically and historically Sussex 
is surely less interesting than her sister 
county. What has she to place beside 
Canterbury, Rochester, or even Dover? 
The Battle of Hastings belongs to her for 
good, or evil, memory, but Kent not only 
gave Cesar his welcome to this country, 
but she received St. Augustine as a 
missionary of the Christian Faith. St. 
Thomas a Becket conferred, too, on 
Kent a European reputation. The great 
towns of Sussex are of comparatively 
modern growth and, though she has 
beautiful village churches and gabled houses 
in abundance, her chief glories are her 
open spaces. Kent has nothing to set 
against the South Downs and Ashdown 
Forest. Mr. Lucas writes with enthusiasm 
of the Downs. He says they are the 
symbol of Sussex. “They are the 
smoothest things in England, gigantic, 
rotund, easy. The eye rests upon their 
gentle contours, and is at peace. They 
have no sublimity, no grandeur, only the 
most spacious repose.” They stretch from 


the western boundary of the county, and 
make a noble finish in Beachy Head. To 
tramp from one end to the other is to 
understand the joy walking is on a perfect 


track, and will cure a man of any absurd 
prejudice he may have in favour of the 
high road. You can enjoy the beauty of 
the Alps from the valleys. The view of the 
mountains from the level is perhaps more 
beautiful than the view of the valleys from 
the mountains. But nobody knows the 
Downs at all until he has climbed them. 
They have, as Mr. Lucas points out, no 
beauty of outline, and it is in what you 
see from them, in the air that you breathe 
there, and in the springy turf on which 
you tread that you find out the secret of 
the charm of the Downs. 

Not less characteristic of Sussex is the 
vast district covered by Ashdown and St. 
Leonard’s forests, though Mr. Lucas 
devotes very little of his book to their 
glories. There are few grander walks in 
the British Isles than those between Hor- 
sham and Crowborough, or between East 
Grinstead and Uckfield. The variety in 
the scenery is the most delightful feature 
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of the district. There are dark and lonely 
hills, bare and desolate tablelands, and 
there are also highlands, with the purple 
heather everywhere, and, in the valleys, 
woods of exquisite beauty. But though 
you can reach the forest in something 
under two hours from London, you may 
walk miles across the country on the most 
beautiful of summer days without meeting 
anybody but a native, who can never 
by any chance tell you the way. I prefer 
the forest to the English Channel; the 
mountain air to the salt sea breezes. For 
Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings have 
no flavour of Sussex about them, unless at 
the very moment you enter these towns you 
start off in a northerly direction. The sea 
knows no distinction of counties. The 
nearest railway station to the forest for a 
Londoner is Forest Row. And to ask for 
one’s ticket to a place with this delightful 
name, which, unlike Forest Hill, has not 
lost its significance, is the first pleasurable 
sensation a Londoner experiences when he 
has made up his mind to have a day in 
Sussex. 

Mr. Lucas chats pleasantly about the 
local history of the. various towns and 
villages which he describes, and Mr. 
Frederick L. Griggs enriches the volumes 
with an abundance of beautiful sketches. 
There is an interesting chapter on the 
Sussex dialect. People who come from 
other counties are called “foreigners.” A 
real foreigner is a Frenchy, whether he 
hails from France or Germany. Mr. Lucas 
instances the case of an old fisherman, 
“who thought the French Frenchys, take 
’em all in all, were better than the Swedish 
Frenchys.” Mark ‘Twain’s well-known 
advice to the Germans respecting their 
language, “‘to sort their sexes according to 
the will of the Creator,” might be applied 
to Sussex. The sun is always “she” or 
“her” to the Sussex peasant. Mr. Coker- 
Egerton in “Sussex Folk and Sussex 
Ways,” gives a conversation in a village 
school in which the master bids Tommy 
blow his nose. A little later he returns, 
and asks Tommy why he has not done 
so? ‘Please, sir, I did blow her, but 
her wouldn’t bide blowed.” 








